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iany  recent  clinical  studies  of  schizophrenia  have  been  aimed  at  clarify- 
ing tie  nature  of  the  relationship  that  has  existed  between  the  schizopiirenic 
patient  and  other  members  of  hi©  tas&Xy*  The  majority  of  these  investigations 
have  focused  upon  the  mother-son  relationship,  and  the  e&cperiiaent  to  be  de- 
scribe! represents  an  extension  of  this  area  of  study,  specifically,  th© 
preset  investigation  ms  an  attempt  to  observe  the  extent  to  which  schizo- 
phrenic patients  would  conform  to  th©  preferences  expressed  by  xsothers  who 
possess  Bom  of  the  attributes  reported  to  characterize  saotbers  of  Poor  pre- 
rsorbid  (Phillips,  1953)  schizoplirenic  patients.  These  attributes,  it  was 
hoped,  would  serve  as  relevant  cues  for  eliciting  conformity  responses  in 
such  patients. 

Review  of  the  literature.  Research  in  family  relations  in  schizophrenia 
has  a rather  substantial  history  (£4dz  and  Fleck,  1960s  Rabin  and  .King,  1958), 
larly  research  in  this  area  was  primarily  of  a descriptive  nature,  that  is, 
these  studies  were  not  designed  to  elucidate  the  effect  of  any  specific  inde- 
pendent variables!  rather,  they  were  ,?hypothesis-generating " studies.  Typi- 
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e&lly,  such  investigations  were  based  on  samples  either  of  patients  known  to 
be  schisophrenic , or  of  their  parents,  and  attempts  were  made  to  isolate  those 
characteristics  of  the  intra-fsmilial  relationships  that  could  serve  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  facdlies  of  patients  from  normal  families.  ost  of  these  early 
studies  are  cached  only  in  terms  of  the  subjective  Impressions  of  the  investi- 
gator raising  questions  of  reliability,  sampling  procedures,  the  lack  of 
rigorous  statistical  tests  and  tbs  like.  The  results  of  these  early  studies 
are  reviewed  and  summarized,  by  Sanaa  (In  Press).  There  is  rather  striking 
consistency  in  maty  of  the  studies  in  suggesting  the  presence  of  highly  deviant 
mother-child  relationships . The  most  common  characterisation  of  these  mothers 
describes  them  as  women  who  either  overpoweringly  dominate  their  sons,  to  the 
point  that  self-assertion  for  the  sons  is  impossible,  or  they  are  overtly  or 
covertly  rejecting  of  them.  Thus  some  authors  (Jackson,  Block,  Block,  and 
Patterson,  1958)  lay  heavy  stress  upon  the  overtly  hostile,  irritable  and  re- 
jecting mother.  Others  (Bateson,  Jackson,  Haley,  and  Weakland,  1956 j lidz 
and  lids,  1949;  "eichard  and  Tillman,  1950;  Tietze,  1949)  emphasize  as  par- 
ticularly pathogenic  the  type  of  mother  who  ©certs  a more  subtle  and  pervasive 
sort  of  control  masked  by  a facade  of  overprotectiveness  • Bateson  et  S3U  (1956) 
have  described  the  ^double-bind-1  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  schizo- 
phrenic son  and  his  mother  in  which  expressions  of  love  and  closeness,  as  well 
as  manifestations  of  distance  and  withdrawal,  are  punished.  The  Rdouble-binri5J 
hypothesis  describes  a family  atmosphere  comparable  to  the  : 3 pseudo-mutual ** 
fte&ly  milieu  of  the  schizophrenic  as  outlined  by  Wynne,  Eyckoff , -fey,  and 
Hirseh  (1958).  Pseudo-raituallty  stresses  the  need  within  the  family  to  elimin- 
ate divergence  of  opinion  or  expectation  because  of  the  threat  it  poses  to  the 
implicitly  defined  roles  within  the  family.  Thus,  far  VJynne  et  al« , contradic- 
tion by  family  swsbers  is  to  be  avoided. 
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Another  group  of  stipes  of  more  recent  origin  has  supplemented  these 
sensitive  descriptions  with  skj re  carefully  controlled  experiaanfcal  pro- 
cedures. In  several  studies  structured  interviews  and  attitude  scales  have 
been  used,  with  schizophrenic  patients  serving  as  informants.  Typically  in 
these  studies  the  patient  was  asked  to  think  back  to  the  period  of  his  ado- 
lescence and  to  describe  his  parents  as  he  recalled  them  at  that  tins 
( Clausen  and  Kohn,  I960;  Ganaeay,  Clarke  and  Stockner,  In  Press).  The  re- 
sults of  !sany  of  these  studies  tend  to  confirm  clinical  observations  of  ex- 
cessive dominance  and  authority  patterns  in  the  mother-child  relationship  in 
schizophrenics . In  still  other  studies  ( Freeman  and  Grayson,  1955;  Aark, 

1953 S Trout  and  '/hits,  1950*  Shepard  and  Guthrie,  1959)  mothers  of  schizo- 
phrenic patients  and  mothers  of  normal  controls  have  served  as  Ss,  responding 
to  child-rearing  inventories  and  other  personality  tests;  the  data  from  these 
have  been  used  to  differentiate  attributes  of  the  two  groups  of  respondents, 
any  of  these  studies,  too,  tend  to  confirm  the  significance  of  the  maternal 
role  as  one  possible  antecedent  to  the  schizophrenic  disorders.  They  also 
lend  weight  to  the  salience  of  domination  and/or  rejection  as  personality 
characteristics  of  the  mothers  of  schizophrenic  patients. 

Duke  schizophrenia  Project.  Pew  of  the  studies  alluded  to  above  have 
given  consideration  to  a systematic  subclassificatioa  within  the  schizophrenic 
disorders.  Since  most  have  dealt  with  schizophrenia,"*  as  a unitary  (rattier 
than  as  a heterogeneous)  disorder,  it  would  be  expected  that  such  methodology 
could  obscure  patterns  of  family  relationships  within  subgroups  of  schizo- 
phrenic patients.  Studies  carried  out  on  the  Duke  Schizophrenia  Project  over 
the  past  ten  years  (larmezy  and  lodniek,  19595  Aodnick  and  Garmezy,  1957) 
have  attested,  as  part  of  their  focus,  to  reduce  the  variance  inherent  in  so 
much  of  the  data  on  schizophrenics,  part  of  the  strategy  of  the  Project  has 
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been  to  search  out  those  characteristics  of  certain  subgroups  of  schizophrenic 
patients  that  might  serve  to  differentiate  these  patients  frost  others.  The 
most  potent  of  the  variables  for  accomplishing  this  has  been  the  level  of  pare- 
morbid  social  and  sexual  adjustment  exhibited  by  the  patient . Using  the 
Phillips  Scale  of  fremorbid  Adjust&eart  in  Schizophrenia  (Phillips,  1953)* 
Eodnick  and  O&rmezy  (195?)  have  reported  that  schizophrenic  patients  may  be 
reliably  classified  into  two  groups*  a group  termed  "Poor  Pmaorbid0  schizo- 
phrenics, whose  pre-psyeaotie  social  and  secsual  adjustment,  from  childhood  on, 
had  been  quite  marginal*  and  a group  of  so-called  "hood  Premorbid  schizo- 
phrer&es,  whose  level  of  presjorbid  adjustment  had  indict©!  a more  mature 
capacity  for  social  and  heterosexual  interactions.  Thus  "Poors"  modally  have 
tended  to  be  socially  isolated  In  childhood,  adolescence  and  adulthood,  and 
have  exhibited  a lack  of  heterosexuality.  -’Goods,4*  on  the  other  hand#  have 
had  friends,  engaged  in  social  activities,  and  have  shown  themselves  able  to 
attain  and  maintain  object  relations*  The  results  of  some  of  the  studies  done 
under  the  auspices  of  the  project  would  appear  to  qualify  the  postulate  pat- 
tern of  mother-child  relationships  in  schizophrenia.  It  has  been  found  con- 
sistently in  these  studies  that  the  markedly  pathological  relationship  between 
mother  and  child  has  been  most  jimnifest  in  the  history  of  Poors,  whereas  such 
distorted  iiothex'-ehild  relationships  are  not  as  characteristic  for  uoo&s.  In 
tills  latter  group  it  shears  to  be  the  father  who  has  played  a more  crucial 
role,  (however,  the  result©  for  Goods  have  tended,  to  be  more  avabiguous  rela- 
tive to  those  obtained  with  Poors.)  These  studies  do  not  suggest  that  previous 
formulations  of  the  relationship  between  the  schizophrenic  patient  and  his 
mother  are  inaccurate,  but  only  that  such  relationships  are  much  more  charac- 
teristic of  some  patients  (boors)  than  others  (Goods),  tbuahaa,  1959* 

Garmezy  et  al..  In  Tress*  Ganaesy  and  .odnick,  1959$  iireinlk,  1959.) 
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Avoidance  of  Pimi^gssnt- . Another  focus  of  the  Duke  studies  which  had 
relevance  for  this  experiment  was  concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  prepotent 
responses  exhibited  by  the  Poor  premorbid  schisophrenic  patient  when  cou- 
fronted  with  censure— either  in  the  form  of  -ACroag1'  signals  at  other  symbolic 
representations  of  censure . A number  of  these  findings  have  been  surooarl zed 
and  a theoretical  framework  for  them  has  been  elaborated  in  an  unpublished 
paper  by  Garsezy  (I960),  in  essence,  the  position  now  adopted  by  the  cuke 
investigators  is  that  the  most  patent  response  in  the  habit  hierarchy  of  the 
schizophrenic  patient  is  avoidance,  and  that  this  response  will  be  most  reli- 
ably manifested  under  conditions  that  threaten  the  patient  with  censure  or 
punishment*  Oarmezy  states:  "The  social  withdrawal  and  isolation  mn±£&oted 

by  the  schizophrenic  has  been  viewed,  as  a learned  defensive  habit  pattern  de- 
signed to  reduce  anxiety  and  to  facilitate  removal  from  early  traumatic  and 
rejecting  relationships  so  often  characteristic  of  the  patient-parent  inter- 
actions^ (I960,  p.  9)  and  later  in  the  sare  paper:  ’-‘The  schisophrenic  ...  is 
extraordinarily  sensitive  to  motivants  and  motivating  states,  but  the  responses 
op  habits  associated  with  such  arousal  are  designed  to  remove  aim  from  the 
situation  as  rapidly  as  possible  ...”  (i960,  p.  11).  These  statements  are 
of  course  consonant  with  clinical  observations.  Of  particular  interest,  how- 
ever, have  been  the  experimental  manifestations  of  avoidance:  Certain  of  the 

oak®  studies  have  shown  that  Poor  premorbid  schizophrenics  tend  to  "'avoid3 
lever  movements  that  have  been  followed  by  f ‘Wrong”  informational  signals 
(Bleke,  1955$  lahn,  1959)  and  that  such  patients  tend  to  be  avoidant  (in  terms 
of  preference  choice)  of  photographs  of  persons  that  have  been  contiguously 
paired  with  the  incidental  lighting  of  a "’Wrong”  signal.  (Alvarez,  1957 •) 

The  Prediction  of  Conformity.  Taken  at  their  face  value,  the  studies 
quoted  from  the  Duke  schizophrenia  project  seem  to  suggest  that  the  prepotent 
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response  of  the  schisophrenic  patient  in  the  presence  of  stimuli  which 
threaten  him  with  punishment  or  censure,  is  to  avoid  such  stimuli  or  withdraw 
from  them*  The  psychiatric  and  psychological  literature  reviewed  above  has 
indicated  that  the  mother  of  the  Poor  may  be  seen  almost  as  a prototype  of  the 
!nvrong*e  signal  that  has  been  found  to  have  such  potency  in  eliciting  the  re- 
sponse of  avoidance.  This  is  ©specially  confirmed  in  the  studies  of  Shrina 
(I960)  and  iiaramy  et  al.  (In  Press).  A synthesis  of  these  areas  of  re- 
search would  lead  to  the  prediction  of  avoidance  or  withdrawal  in  the  presence 
of  such  maternal  stimuli. 

In  apparent  contradiction  to  such  a prediction,  however,  is  a sizeable 
area  of  psychiatric  literature  that  describes  the  relationship  between  the  pre- 
schizophrenic child  and  his  mother  as  a ^symbiotic*  one.  The  view  taken  in 
these  studies  is  that  the  mother  of  such  a child  is  unwilling  to  allow  him  any 
autonomy,  and  concentrates  her  energies  upon  the  task  of  binding  him  within  a 
rigidly  defined  family  relationship.  Wynne  et  al.  (195&)  have  described  such 
a relationship  as  on©  of  ”pseudo-:mtuality**  enacted  within  a ^rubber  fence.” 

In  a subsequent  article  by  the  same  group  of  investigators  (Eyekoff » Day,  and 
liynne,  1959)  reference  is  made  to  the  inflexible  manner  in  which  roles  within 
the  schizophrenic's  family  are  defined,  and  the  pressures  which  are  brought  to 
bear  when  ary  member  attempts  to  deviate  from  the  definition.  Stieriin  (1959) 
calls  this  the  adaptation  to  the  "stronger  person's  reality.'*  Bateson  et  al. 
(1956)  consider  one  of  the  primary  conditions  for  the  successful  ,sdouble- 
bind‘f  to  be  that  the  option  of  leaving  the  relationship  is  not  open  to  the  vic- 
tim. They  feel  that  the  child  has  a special  meaning  for  the  mother,  such  that 
while  she  cannot  tolerate  intimacy  with  the  child,  his  withdrawal  or  rebellion 
is  equally  threatening  to  her  said,  therefore,  not  permitted.  Other  authors 
who  have  stressed  the  pattern  of  compliance  in  schizophrenia  are  Arieti  (1955) 
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and  linsmtani  (1 936).  The  prediction  of  these  authors,  apparently,  would 
be  that,  faced  with  stimuli  possessing  punishing  properties,  such  as  a cold, 
domineering  maternal  figure,  the  schizophrenic  individual  will  conform  to 
her  expectations  and  needs. 

lire  the  two  predictions  described  above  really  contradictory,  or  only 
apparently  so?  larmesy’s  (i960)  theoretics!  paper  would  suggest  that  the 
predictions  are  not  so  incompatible  as  they  appear?  although  the  paper  was 
addressed  to  a slightly  different  problem,  its  applicability  to  this  issue  is 
clear.  Qsrmzy  was  attempting  to  resolve  what  had  been  presented  in  the 
literature  as  an  apparent  contradiction  to  the  ^avoidance  under  censure' 
hypothesis.  Cavanaugh,  Cohen,  and  Lang  (I960)  had  found  that  schizophrenic 
patients,  performing  in  an  experimental  situation  in  which  aversive  reinforce- 
ment was  used,  had  shown  performance  levels  comparable  to  those  of  normal 
control  subjects.  The  results  were  presented  as  contradicting  I odnick  and 
Oar®ezy*s  (1957)  assertion  that  wider  conditions  of  censure  the  performance 
of  schizophrenics  will  be  significantly  inferior  to  the  performance  of 

normals,  and  inferior  to  their  own  performance  under  conditions  where  censure 

. > 

is  not  present.  Jsnmzy  (I960)  stressed  that  a careful  analysis  of  the  re- 
sponse is  necessary  in  any  experimental  situation  to  which  the©  schizophrenic 
patient  is  brought,  and  that  the  predictions  of  the  patient  *s  performance  must 
be  based  upon  whether  or  not  the  patient  sees  his  response  as  being  instru- 
mental to  the  avoidance  of  paanishment.  To  the  extent  that  the  response  called 
for  by  E is  compatible  with  avoidance  of  punishment  the  performance  of  t m 
schizophrenic  patient  will  approach,  and  sometimes  even  exceed,  the  perform- 
ance of  normals.  Using  this  formulation,  Oarmezy  showed  that  the  results  of 
the  Cavanaugh  study  war©  not  Incompatible  with  the  lodoick  and  Garssezy  (1957) 
formulation?  in  the  Hike  studies,  the  response  S used  as  a performance  cri- 
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terion  was  incompatible  with  the  response  that  represented  an  avoidance  of 
punishnsent,  and  thus  the  patient’s  prepotent  response  tendency  led  to  decreased 
performance.  In  the  Cavanaugh  study,  the  response  E used  as  a performance 
criterion  was  the  very  response  that  had  the  highest  probability  of  removing 
S from  the  aversive  stimulus;  hence  S*s  heightened  performance. 

Cj&rmezy’s  (I960)  formulation  would  appear  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the 
apparent  contradiction  between  the  prediction  of  avoidance  vs.  the  prediction 
of  conformity  in  the  present  study.  To  the  extent  that  the  schisophrenic  pa- 
tient perceives  withdrawal  from  his  mother  or  avoidance  of  her  as  freeing  him 
from  the  threat  of  punishment,  he  win  resort  to  that  response.  If,  however, 
he  is  required  to  remain  in  interaction  with  his  mother,  a condition  the 
psychiatric  literature  sees  as  typical,  then  withdrawal  sm  avoidance  would 
carry  with  it  the  threat  of  punishment.  Under  these  conditions  the  response 
most  likely  to  avoid  punishment  would  probably  be  an  unquestioning  conformity 
to  the  demands  of  the  maternal  figure.  Support  for  this  prediction  is  pro- 
vided in  a classical  study  of  parent-child  relationships  by  svy  (1943)  ♦ Com- 
menting upon  levy’s  stud;/,  Uaresezy  et  al.  (In  Press)  have  noted: 

levy’s  (19^3)  well-known  research  into  maternal  over-protection  has  shown  that 
the  consequences  of  laarked  dominance  in  mothers  is  excessive  obedience,  docility 
and  submissiveness  in  their  children,  accompanied  by  an  increased  estrange- 
ment from  the  peer  culture.  Levy  reports  that  the  combination  of  over- 
protectiveness  and  dominance  in  some  of  his  mothers  markedly  reinforced  the 
dependency  solicitations  of  their  male  children*  Such  combinations  of  atti- 
tudes are  not  unlike  those  frequently  reported  in  the  literature  of  schizo- 
phrenia. (In  Press.) 

If  the  view  of  conformity  as  an  example  of  avoidance  behavior  is  a valid, 
one,  one  may  expect  that  manifestations  of  compliance  or  conformity  to  the 
judgments  of  maternal  figures  could  also  be  demonstrated  experimentally  in  a 
maimer  not  unlike  those  studies  that  have  demonstrated  other  manifestations  of 
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learned  avoidance*  To  do  so,  however,  seemed  to  require  the  construction  of 
an  experimental  situation  containing  (1)  highly  relevant  stimulus  cues  and 
(2)  a task  that  did  not  permit  the  schizophrenic  patient  to  mobilize  his  over- 
riding propensities  for  withdrawal.  It  was  reasoned  that  if  enforced  par- 
ticipation could  be  successfully  maintained  in  an  experimental  procedure,  in 
which  the  schizophrenic  patient  was  brought  into  interaction  with  a powerful 
maternal  figure,  and  if,  in  addition,  withdrawal  tendencies  were  either  not 
permitted  or  mad©  to  appear  potentially  punishable,  it  was  likely  that  the 
patient  would  show  a strong  predisposition  to  conform  to  the  judgments  and 
decisions  of  tbs  maternal  figure. 

The  literature  reviewed  thus  far  can  be  summarized  in  the  form  of  two 
propositions,  both  of  which  have  received  experimental  coofirsmtiorii 

1.  eternal  figures  exhibiting  behavioral  attributes  of  dominance 
and/or  rejection  appear  to  possess  particular  cue  relevance  for  loor  pre- 
morbid  schizophrenics  (such  relevance  pre suitably  is  a function  of  the  pat- 
tern of  earlier  relationships  the  patient  as  a child  has  had  with  his  own 
mother). 

2.  The  prepotent  response  system  for  schizophrenic  patients,  in  the 
presence  of  such  cues,  appears  to  be  one  of  withdrawal  or  avoidance  if 
such  habits  serve  to  reduce  for  the  patient  the  possible  threat  of  social 
censure  or  punishrnent. 

k synthesis  of  these  observations,  and.  an  extension  of  them,  led  to  a 
prediction  of  conformity  behavior  under  certain  experimental  conditions.  The 
prediction  of  conformity,  however,  suggested  several  other  questions,  and  the 
present  study  was  designed  to  attempt  an  answer  to  those  questions  as  ./ell. 

The  first  of  these  additional  questions  was  a Fezbodologieai  one.  It  had 
to  do  with  whether  or  not  it  was  possible  to  construct  an  experimental  situa- 
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tlon  In  which  the  stirmalus  contents  used  were  more  specific,  more  salient, 
and  more  dramatic  than  the  stimuli  used  in  previous  studies  in  the  area  of 
parent-child  relationships  as  they  relate  to  schizophrenia.  In  spite  of 
the  clinical  belief  that  mothers  who  possess  the  attributes  that  have  been 
described  my  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  etiology  of  the  schizo- 
phrenic disorders,  the  incorporation  of  mothers  with  such  attributes  as 
stimuli  in  experiiaental  studies  has  been  rather  peripheral  (larnaezy  and 
'xwiniok,  1959 )•  Seldom  have  patients  been,  confronted  with  stimuli  that  are 
anything  more  than  suggestions  of  the  mothers  for  whom  they  were  to  serve  as 
experimental  analogues.  The  use  of  real  parents  would  make  this  methodological 
issue  unnecessary  but  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  such  procedures  are  obvi- 
ous; parents  of  schizophrenics  are  often  unwilling  to  participate  in  experi- 
mental research;  they  are  unduly  defensive  in  interactions  with  professionals 
(Lidz  and  Lida,  19^9 1 Tietze,  19^9) | mltiple  stimlus  figures  pose  a major 
problem  for  control;  and  there  are  numerous  potentially  detrimental  effects 
that  may  be  visited  upon  the  patients  by  such  parental  participation.  How- 
ever, dramatization  of  personality  attributes  of  maternal  figures  seemed  pos- 
sible by  more  extensive  use  of  verbal  and  visual  materials . 

Another  of  the  questions  suggested  by  the  prediction  of  conformity  had 
to  do  with  S’s  perception  of  such  a mother.  If  indeed  the  schizophrenic 
patient  manifested  the  conformity  predicted  above,  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  know  just  how  he  perceived  the  maternal  figure  with  whom  he  conformed. 

For  example,  if  he  perceived  her  as  & highly  positive,  desirable  sort  of  per- 
son, then,  regardless  of  tier  objective  characteristics,  his  conformity  would 
not  appear  dissonant,  at  least  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seeraod  possible 
that  foe  would  perceive  such  a maternal  figure  with  reasonable  accuracy,  tut 
simply  be  unwilling  to  behave  in  a way  that  carried  with  it  the  threat  of  in- 
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cuwi&g  her  displea sure  • Other  studies  in  which  schisophrenics  have  been 
asked  to  describe  their  mothers  in  terms  of  child-rearing  attitudes  (Oarsesy 
©t  al,.  In  Press?  Harris,  195?}  ^ ark,  1953)  have  shown  such  patients  to  fee 
able  to  ascribe  fairly  negative  traits  to  then;.  It  was  decided  in  the 
present  study  to  include  some  means  of  determining  the  patient’s  perception 
of  the  lather  with  the  aim  of  relating  his  perception  of  her  to  his  conformity 
behavior  in  her  presence* 

The  question  of  whether  such  nrnternal  types  as  have  been  described  are 
the  only  ones  capable  of  eliciting  conformity  behavior  by  the  Poor  premorbid 
schizophrenic  patient  suggested  that  the  study  should  provide  for  the  use  of 
a contrasting  type — markedly  lacking'  in  !,schizopiirenogenic * properties. 
Although  such  contrasting  figures  have  been  used  before  (Duohara,  1959}  Dunn, 
195*0  their  distinctiveness  has  been  attenuated  fey  their  stimLus  properties 
(single  line  drawings  and  silhouettes)  and  by  their  method  of  presentation 
(tachistoscopic) . 

Finally,  the  issue  of  whether  other  psychopathologlcal  groups  might  not 
be  affected  as  much  by  such  .maternal  figures  as  were  schizophrenics  had 
relevance  for  this  study,  and  led  to  the  use  of  several  other  groups  of 
subjects  for  purposes  of  control  and  comparison. 
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Chapter  II 

StMEMK  (F  THS  IBCKS! 


The  review  of  the  literature  has  suggested,  four  hypotheses  which  fora 
the  basis  for  the  present  study.  For  one  of  the  hypotheses  a definite  pre- 
diction was  made— the  other  three  were  phrased  as  questions  demanding  con- 
firmation or  disconf irmtion . Sach  hypothesis  is  stated  below  and  is  followed 
fey  a description  of  some  of  the  methodological  controls  introduced  to  imple- 
ment the  achievement  of  the  desired  experimental  effect* 

1*  roar  prsmorbid  schizophrenic  patients*  when  confronted  by  a domineer- 
ing*  eold*  maternal  figure*  and  given  information  regarding  her  preferences  in 
a given  choice  situation*  will  tend  to  conform  to  those  preferences  under  con- 
ditions where  withdrawal  is  not  possible. 

(a)  Care  was  taken  in  th©  selection  of  schisophrenic  patients  to 
insure  that  they  were  unquestionably  Poor  premorbid  Ss»  A cutoff  score 
of  18*  used  to  advantage  by  Farina  (I960)  was  utilized  in  screening  the 
patients.  All  tut  one  fell  above  this  score,  and  most  were  rated  in  th© 
twenties. 

(b)  m attest  was  made  to  Imbue  the  maternal  figure  with  as  much 
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dramatic  intact  ami  cue  relevance  as  possible*  This  included  the  use  of 
Southern  regional  accents  (all  3s  were  native  Horth  Carolinians),  the 
visual  projection  of  large  pictures  of  the  soothers  as  they  spoke,  and 
the  use  of  tape-recorded  pseudo-interview  material  containing  contents 
that  reflected  highly  deviant  child-rearing  attitudes. 

(c)  The  preferences  of  the  maternal  figure  were  made  clear  to  the 
patient  in  a situation  in  which  he  was  maximally  subject  to  her  influ- 
ence, but  in  which  the  instructions  were  such  that  he  was  free  to  remain 
uninfluenced. 

(d)  All  apparatus  and  measurement  procedures  were  designed  so  that 
S could  make  his  responses  with  minimal  effort,  through  the  use  of  simple 
switch  levers,  and  push-button  contacts.  Eodnick  and  Oarmezy  have  em- 
phasized in  all  studies  in  the  Duke  Schizophrenia  Project  that  “schiso- 
phrenic patients  can  and  do  respond  adaptively  in  tasks  of  considerable 
complexity  and  difficulty  provided  that  these  tasks  have  been  made  suf- 
ficiently interesting  to  insure  the  cooperation  of  the  patient"  (19579 

p*  116) . 

(e)  The  entire  procedure  was  designed  to  keep  the  patient  actively 
involved  at  all  times.  The  pictorial  stimuli  were  projected  on  a screen 
in  a darkened  room,  taped  material  was  introduced  to  the  patient  through 
earphones,  and  the  patient  was  given  to  understand  that  each  step  of  the 
experimental  procedure  was  dependent  upon  his  continued  attention  and 
response. 

2.  Four  premorbid  schizophrenic  patients,  when  exposed  to  presumably 
threatening  Maternal  figures,  accurately  perceive  and  report  the  negative, 
threatening  characteristics  of  such  figures?  The  experimental  means  of 
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sije&suring  the  patient’s  perception  of  the  asternal  figure  was  presented  to 
him  in  a way  that  minisoized  the  amount  of  verbal  participation  he  was  re- 
quired to  make,  and  the  questions  asked  of  him  were  simply  phrased. 

3.  Will  the  conformity  behavior*  if  elicited,  he  restricted  to  the  re- 
sponses to  the  cold,  domineering  eternal  figure,  or  will  they  be  so  general- 
ized as  to  be  elicited  by  a quite  dissimilar  maternal  figure?  Interest  in 
this  question  led  to  the  inclusion  in  the  study  of  a maternal  figure  charac- 
terized by  warmth,  love  and  democratic  belief;  and  the  measurement  of  the 
schizophrenic  patient’s  behavior  in  her  presence  as  well  as  in  the  presence  of 
tbs  negative  mother. 

ill  the  conf polity  behavior,  if  elicited,  foe  characteristic  only  of 
the  :'joor  premorbid  patients  receiving:  no  physical  therapy  such  as  drugs  or 
BjSYs  or  will  rcroups  from  different  populations  respond  similarly?  This  ques- 
tion led  to  the  inclusion  of  three  others  groups  of  subjects* 

(a)  A group  of  Toor  premorbid  schizophrenic  patients  receiving 
drug  therapy*  This  group  was  included  on  the  basis  of  previous  studies 
done  on  the  Duke  Schizophrenia  Project.  ( Jvarez,  1957;  lahn,  1955) 

These  studies  in  general  have  shown  that  tranquilizing  -medication  has  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  heightened  avoidance  tendencies  of  such  groups  of 
patients.  If  the  conformity  can  validly  foe  viewed  as  a special  example 
of  avoidance  behavior,  then  one  might  expect  less  eonforsiity  behavior  in 
this  group  than  in  the  lion-Drug  group. 

(b)  A group  of  alcoholics  which  was  included  as  a control  for  the 
effects  on  the  response  measures  of  general  psychopathology  as  compared 
with  the  schizophrenic  disorders*  These  were  all  hospitalized  patients, 
and  members  of  a population  with  recognized  psychopathology , but  none 
was  diagnosed  achizophrenic.  It  was  assumed  that  differences  in  response 
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tendencies  between  this  group  and  the  group  of  Noa-Lrug  schizophrenics 
could  be  attributed  raainly  to  the  effects  of  schizophrenia  as  a unique 
for®  of  psychopathology. 

(c)  A group  of  normal  individuals,  with  no  history  of  psychiatric 
disorder  i Used  as  a control  for  the  presence  of  any  form  of  psycho- 
pathology. 


Chapter  Hi 
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Forty  8s  were  used  in  this  study,  twenty  of  these  were  Poor  Prestorbld 
schis ophrenics  as  defined  by  their  scores  on  the  Phillips  Scale  (1953*  (See 
Appendix  £?*)  Of  these  twenty,  ten  were  receiving  drug  therapy  at  the  time  of 
testing  and  ten  were  off  medication.  Two  additional  groups  comprised  control 
Ss  used  in  the  experiment . One  group  of  ten  patients  was  comprised  of  di- 
agnosed, hospitalized  alcoholics  and  served  as  a psychiatric,  but  non- 
psychotic,  control  group}  another  group  of  ten  Ss  were  maintenance  workers  and 
clerical  workers  employed  at  tbs  Durham  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  who 
served  as  a non-psychiatric  normal  control  group. 

Three  hospitals  were  used  as  sources  for  the  patients  in  this  study.  .All 


1,  Those  Ss  had  been  removed  from  traniuilizing  medication  two  weeks 
prior  to  participation  in  the  study.  The  implications  of  discontinuation  of 
drugs  are  considered  in  Chapter  VII.  All  Ss  who  had  received  drug  therapy, 
or  were  on  drugs  at  the  time  of  the  study,  were  treated  with  drugs  from 
the  pl^enofchiazine  group.  The  type  of  drug  and  dosage  levels  for  each  S 
appear  in  Appendix  B. 
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2 

of  the  Alcoholics"  and.  sobs©  of  the  schizophrenic  Bs  ver©  obtained  at 
Dorothea  ^ix  Hospital,  Baleighf  souse  of  the  schisophrenic  os  were  obtained  at 
t&astead  Hospital,  Butner,  north  Carolina;  and  the  reraaioing  schisophrenic  Bs 
were  obtained  at  the  Durham  veterans  registration  Hospital. 

Of  the  schisophrenic  8s,  eight  were  diagnosed  Jhronic  Uiuiifferentiated 
type  (5  drag*  3 &on*d«tig)j  foar  were  of  the  ^cate  lajdifferentiatea  type  (2 
Drug,  2 Hm-urug);  three  were  diagnosed  Fsranoid  type  (2  drag*  1 «co-urug;)j 
two  were  Catatonic  type  (1  LTug,  1 Hon- Drug);  two  were  Single  type  ( Ion-drag) ; 
and  one  was  diagnosed  Schizo-affective  type  (Hon-Drag) . 

All  of  the  Ss  used  in  the  experiment  m t the  following  selection  cri- 
teria? 

(a)  Hale. 

(b)  Of  at  least  average  intelligence. 

(c)  Between  ages  IS  to  45. 

(d)  A history  of  having  lived  with  both  parents  until  age  18. 

(e)  Ho  history  of  organic  brain  pathology. 

The  schizophrenics,  further,  had  to  achieve  a score  on  the  Phillips 
Scale  (1933)  that  was  at  least  15  car  greater,  and  preferably  at  least  18; 
preference  for  the  latter  value  was  to  insure  a definite  Phillips  classifica- 
tion as  & foes?  iSreasaorMd,  as  cited  by  farina  (I960)  and  others  ilreiaik,  1959; 
doohara,  1959)*  The  normals*  in  addition  to  the  above  criteria,  were  selected 
only  if  they  showed  no  evidence  of  a history  of  psychiatric  illness* 

All  of  the  comparative  data  for  the  four  groups  appeal*  izi  the  following 
tables* 


2.  These  Alcoholics  wars  all  committed  by  the  court  to  a 28-day  treat- 

ojent  center  at  Dorothea  Bix  Hospital.  Hone  was  used  in  the  study  until  be 
had  been  at  the  center  for  at  least  14  days,  in  order  that  acute  intoxica- 
tion could  be  ruled  out  as  a determinant  of  his  behavior. 
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fable  I preseats  the  ages  of  the  four  groups  of  3s,  reported  in  terms  of 
the  range,  means,  and  standard  deviations*  as  mil  as  median  valises.  The  ‘Drug 


fable  I 

AGES  OF  IBB  SUBJBDT  GROUTS 


■^on»arug  Sx 

(8*10) 

Drug  Sx 
Vmlq) 

alcoholics 
<11=10  ) 

normals 

(11=10) 

ean 

27.90 

28.00 

30.90 

35.60 

3.D. 

7*05 

5*39 

5.22 

7.28 

Median 

30.00 

28.50 

32.50 

37*50 

Range 

18-37 

18-35 

23-37 

23-43 

and  r-Jca-Drag  groups  arc  mil  matched  on  this  variable,  i fails  tbs  Alcoholics  mid 
iJonasls  are  apparently  drawn  from  a slightly  older  population.  This  was  true 
feu*  the  Alcoholics,  primarily  because  of  the  small  pro, portion  of  hospitalised, 
alcoholics  who  are  below  thirty  years  of  age.  In  the  case  of  the  liersals, 
since  only  a small  number  of  Ss  volunteered  to  -participate  in  the  experiment, 
a more  appropriate  etching  m the  age  variable  was  not  possible. 

fable®  H and  HI  present  information  about  the  social  position  of  the 
four  groups  of  Ss.  The  index  of  social  position  used,  was  am  devised  by 
Oollingshoad  (1958)*^  and  is  based  upon  the  joint  factors  of  education  and  oc- 
cupational status,  dollingshsad  has  enpirically  derived  weights  for  the  two 
factors  used— education  is  multiplied  by  a weight  of  3,  and  occupation  by  a 


3-  a copy  of  KdLLin&shead * s scale  appears  in  Appendix  A. 
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weight  of  ?.  The  two  are  then  suited  to  give  the  index. 

Example*  k man  who  has  completed  high  school  (education  rating  - 
4-)  and  who  worke  as  a carpenter  ( occupational  rating  = 5)  earns  an  in- 
dex of  47  £(3  x 4}  + (7  x 5)3. 

This  index  is  a more  effective  indicator  of  S*s  social  class  when  such 
information  is  available  for  rating  S*s  father.  Unfortunately,  information 
about  the  education  of  the  fathers  of  the  Ss  used  in  this  study  was  riot  avail- 
able; however,  categorizing  on  the  basis  of  S*s  data  was  possible,  since  educa- 

f 

tional  and  occupational  data  were  available  for  all  of  the  Ss  used  in  the 
study,  except  normals.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  establish  index  ratings 
on  the  basis  of  S*s  data.  In  addition,  the  occupation  of  the  father  was  avail- 
able, and  has  been  included  as  supplementary  data. 

Table  II  presents  the  two  factor  index  of  social  position  for  the  three 
groups  from  whom  the  needed  information  mas  available— irug  schizophrenics , 
Ion-Drug  schizophrenics , and  Alcoholics.  In  each  ease,  the  higher  the  score, 
the  lower  the  educational  level,  the  occupational  status,  and  the  overall 
index. 


Table  II 


SOCIAL  POSITION  OF  THE  PATIENT  QKOTS* 


Noa-Drug  Sx 

Xfcug  Sx 

Alcoholics 

Education 

v%an 

4.70 

4.40 

5.20 

S.2. 

1.42 

1.43 

0.79 

Occupation 

Msca 

6.30 

5.40 

4.70 

S.©* 

1.16 

1.43 

1.06 

Combined 

Mean 

58.20 

51-00 

43.50 

index 

S.D. 

9*87 

12.75 

9.31 

♦Based  upon  Hollingshaad  index  (1958)  and  computed  on  patient’s  data 
rather  than  father’s  (see  Appendix  A). 
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It  asay  be  seen  that  those  groups  differ  in  their  ratings  of  social  posi- 
tion# the  rank  order  from  highest  to  lowest  being  Alcoholics,  the  -rug  group, 
and  the  M<m«arug  group.  This  rahk  ordering  of  social  position  is  mare  directly 
a result  of  differences  between  the  groups  in  occupational  status  than  educa- 
tional advantages*  The  Alcoholics,  for  example,  even  though  less  well  edu- 
cated than  either  of  the  groups  of  schizophrenic  patients,  have  achieved  a 
higher  occupational  status  and  hence  a higher  social  position  as  defined  by 
this  index* 

table  IH  makes  use  only  of  the  occupational  information  on  father  and 
son,  which  ms  available  for  all  groups.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  rela- 


Tahle  III 

oomEisoM  of  m-hee-sos  ommms  wms* 


Hon-2rug  Sx 

fsrug  Sac 

Alcoholics 

HarmLs 

Father 

!%&n 

5*10 

5*00 

4*?0 

5*20 

3.0. 

1*19 

1.49 

0*94 

0*20 

Son 

8am 

6*30 

5*40 

4.70 

4*70 

S.D. 

1.16 

1.43 

1.06 

0.48 

♦Based  upon  Hollingshead  ratings  (see  Appendix  A). 


tionship  between  the  level  of  occupational  status  achieved  by  tbe  son  relative 
to  the  father*  I&ser epaney  between  father  and  son  in  occupational  achievement 
appears  to  be  related  to  the  depth  of  psychopathology  manifested  in  the  son. 
fhe  Hem-drug  schizophrenics,  on  the  average,  are  more  than  a full  occupational 
level  below  that  achieved  by  their  fathers 5 the  drug  schizophrenics,  while  not 
so  inferior  as  the  Hor^Drugs,  nevertheless  have  also  failed  to  achieve  an  occu- 
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p&tional  status  equal  to  their  fathers*.  The  alcoholics  achieve,  as  a group 
(and  this  is  confirmed  by  seven  of  tan  individual  comparisons),  virtually  the 
identical  occupational  status  as  their  fathers.  Finally,  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  '.Normals  actually  iiaprove  upon  their  fathers— a finding  that  is  true  for 
all  ten  Ss.  These  observations  are  particularly  noteworthy  since  they  are 
independent  of  Phillip©  Scale  ratings. 

Table  IV  presents  the  educational  data  for  the  three  patient  groups,  re- 
ported in  tears©  of  years  of  schooling  completed,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
Eollingshead's  index  values.  It  is  presented  only  so  the  reader  may  Judge 
the  educational  level  of  these  groups  in  more  conventional  terms  than 
Hollingshead*  s . The  educational  levels  of  the  groups  are  of  the  same  rank 
order. 


Table  W 

OTGAf I®L  LEVEL  OE  PATIENT  GRO0PS 

(In  Tears) 


Ilco-arug  Sx 

urug  Sx  ... 

Alcoholics 

Mean 

10.50 

11.30 

9.90 

S * 0. 

3-5^ 

2.63 

1.65 

.Median 

11.50 

12.00 

10.50 

Range 

4-1? 

6—16 

7-12 

Table  ¥ shows  the  data  on  the  length  of  hospitalisation  for  the  two 
groups  of  schisophrenic  patients.  It  is  clear  that  these  groups  vary  consider- 
ably in  this  regard,  although  the  mean  difference  in  length  of  hospitalisation 
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Table  V 

L2ISGTH  OF  HOBFITAmATOTs 

■ wmm^mao  mms 

(la  Months) 


ion-£trug  Sx 

X&ug  Sx 

Hesa 

12.30 

13.60 

S*D. 

14.20 

> 19.90 

Median 

7.40 

5.30 

Hang© 

0.13-46.70 

1.60-65*80 

tit 

is  just  a little  over  one  month.  * The  two  groups  se&m  eoraparafele  on  the  vari- 
able of  length  of  hospitalisation. 

Table  VI  presents  the  Phillips  Premorhld  ratings  earned  by  the  two  groups 
of  schisophrenic  Ss,  eopjputed  both  by  subscsle  and  by  total  score.  It  is  clear 


Table  VI 


phillie;  mmmw  Mir mt* 

scmzmmBm  mms 


icale 

I 

B 

"IT" 

B ' ’ ' 

"T 

Total 

Hen-Drag 

' "can 

5*10 

4.90 

5.30 

4 *70 

5.00 

25.00 

m. 

S.D, 

.74 

.88 

.m 

M 

.4? 

1.88 

asrug 

Mesa 

4.40 

3.60 

4.60 

4.20 

4.20 

21.00 

Sx 

S.D. 

.'96 

1.07 

1.0? 

3UflH 

.63 

2.40 

*?rm  Phillips  (1953). 


h.  The  ineans  (and  ether  statistics)  of  these  two  groups  would  be  even 
lass  disparate  were  it  not  for  on©  of  the  £rug  patients  whose  length  of  ho©- 
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again  that  the  Ion-Drug  group  differs  fxxm  the  Drug  group.  The  Ion-Drugs 
earned  a higher  score  on  every  subscale  5 thus,  while  every  subject  in  both 
groups  is  definitely  a Poor,  the  premorbid  adjustment  of  the  Drug  group  is 
rated  syst^mtically  as  more  adequate.**  The  subscale  upon  ■which  the  differ- 
ences betoken  groups  is  most  marked  is  subscale  B.  Phis  scale  relates  to  the 
social  aspects  of  the  sexual  life  of  the  patient  daring  adolescence  and  the 
period  immediately  beyond.  Assuming  the  reliability  of  the  subsesle,  this 
suggests  that,  while  both  groups  have  been  inadequate  ia  heterosexual  relation- 
ships during  adulthood,  this  inadequacy  was  isanifested  at  an  earlier  age,  dur- 
ing adolescence,  in  the  Ion-Drug  group  relative  to  the  Drug  group*  This  is 
exer^lified  by  case  of  the  Drug  group  patients  whoa®  social  history  (an  unusu- 
ally complete  one)  showed  that  he  had  dated  quite  actively  during  adolescence, 
with  Sequent  heterosexual  experiences,  bafc  that  this  activity  pattern  was  ra- 
ther suddenly  discontinued  and  was  not  resumed  subsequently*  Done  of  the  Don- 
drag  patients  had  a compsurable  history. 


pitalisation  was  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  patient  in  either  group  (five 
years,  eight  months) , and  a patient  in  the  Sou-Drug  group  whose  length  of  hos- 
pitalization was  far  less  than  for  any  other  patient  in  either  group  (four 
days).  The  rationale  for  including  these  two,  over  and  above  the  fact  that 
they  satisfied  all  of  the  criteria  mentioned I for  subject  selection,  was  the 
unusual  pattern  of  their  hospitalisations . In  the  case  of  the  first,  ©van 
though  he  had  been  hospitalised  often,  h©  had  refined  out  f 'or  some  ti m prior 
to  the  hospitalisation  during  which  he  was  run  in  the  study,  and  most  of  his 
previous  hospitalizations  had  been  short  ones.  The  latter  S was  on©  of  the 
fm  Hcn»3)rug  patients  who  previously  had  never  received  drug  therapy.  At  the 
tij»  h©  was  used  is  the  present  study  he  had  just  been  admitted  to  tha  hospital 
for  the  first  time  and  was  under  observation  pries’  to  receiving  medication. 

$.  Tim  presence  or  absence  of  drugs,  of  course,  could  have  no  causal  in- 
fluence on  the  variable  of  preraorbidity,  and  tbs  question  arises  as  to  "Aether 
something  about,  the  pronce rbid  history  plays  a part,  however  indirect,  in  de- 
termining which  patients  will  remain  an  drugs,  and  which  will  'be  taken  off 
medication  for  a period.  This  issue  and  the  potential  influence  it  may  have  ev- 
erted on  the  data  are  reviewed  In  greater  detail  in  Chapter  VII. 
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The  apparatus  used  la  this  study  fell  into  three  functional  groups* 
These  mm  designed— 

(1)  to  create  in  S a differential  perception  of  two  mothers— one 
characterised  by  dae&nanc©  and  rejection,  ami  the  other  by  warmth  and 
acceptance— by  endowing  two  initially  neutral  photographs  of  worsen 
with  such  attributes! 

(2)  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  8 tod  perceived  the  charac- 
teristics with  which  these  women  had  been  endowed} 

(3)  to  elicit  behavior  from  3,  in  the  presence  of  these  women, 
which  could  reflect  the  presence  or  absent  of  conforming  behavior  in 
regard  to  mothers. 

bach  group  of  apparatus  will  be  described  in  some  detail  below.  The 
more  complex  inf  oration  regarding  technical  material  and  construction  has 
been  relegated  to  several  appendices. 


[25] 
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Apparatus  for  Attribution  of  Internal  Attitudes 

A tape  recorder  mss  used  to  play  for  S a purported  interview  with  two 
mothers*  The  interview,  which  was  made  to  sound  spontaneous,  was  actually 
& prepared  script*  During  the  interview  r read  aloud  to  each,  of  the  mothers 
a series  of  child-rearing  attitudes  and  asked  each  mother  to  respond  by 
indicating  whether  or  not  she  agreed  with  the  attitude  read*  As  each  moth®? 
was  heard  to  interact  with  E cm  the  tap©  recording,  her  picture  was  projected 
on  a screen  at  the  front  of  the  experimental  room,  and  a boa  neat  to  the  screen 
was  illuminated  to  identify  the  mother  who  was  speaking*  The  tape-recorded 
interview  was  fed  to  S through  a set  of  earphones,  and  was  monitored  by  E 
with  another  earphone*  Tlu*oughout  the  playing  of  the  tape,  S*s  attention  was 
maintained  by  requiring  him  to  manipulate  an  apparatus  which,  be  had  been  told, 
governed  the  appearance  of  the  mothers*  pictures  on  the  screen*  The  important 
details  of  each  of  these  pieces  of  apparatus  are  given  below. 

(1)  Tape  recorders  The  recording  unit  used  was  an  Ampex  601 
llagnetic  tap©  recorder  with  m Ampex  620  amplifier-speaker. 

(2)  Interviews  The  interview  as  it  was  played  to  S was  a synthesis 
of  a number  of  separately  derived  or  constructed  parts-  Statements  were 
selected  from  the  literature  on  parent-child  relationships  in  sehiso- 
ptoania,  the  voices  used  were  carefully  equated,  and  the  answers  given 
to  the  attitude  statements  were  designed  to  heighten  certain  maternal 
attributes. 

(a)  Attitude  statements*  If  the  twenty  statements  of  child- 
rearing  attitudes  used,  tan  reflected  patterns  of  dominance  and  ten 
were  statements  having  to  do  with  rejection*  The  items  were 
selected  m.  the  basis  of  their  high  factor  leadings  on  dominance  and 
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rejection  as  determined  in  a previous  study  by  Shepard  and  Guthrie 
(1959),  oar  because  they  maximally  differentiated  mothers  of  Poor 
preyjorbid  schiaopbrenis  patients  from  those  of  Sooresal®  (Garaezy 
et  al.,  la  press),  or  for  their  salience  in  describing  the  type  of 
mother  that  has  been  posited  as  characteristic  in  the  family  of  the 
schisophrenic  patient  (Schaefer  and  Bell,  195&)*  these  items  appear 
in  the  script  in  Appendix  Dj  the  citations  of  their  original  sources 
appear  in  Appendix  E. 

(b)  Besponses  to  statements  of  attitudes*  The  negative  mother 
i^sponded  to  nine  of  the  ten  statements  directed  to  her  in  a way 
which  depicted  her  as  domineering  and  cold,  with  a single  reversal 
on  one  item  to  prevent  her  from  appearing  too  obviously  contrived. 

An  opposing  pattern  was  used  for  the  responses  of  the  positive 
.mother.  The  script  was  arranged  so  that  each  moti&r  signified  agree- 
3»r*t  with  five  of  her  ten  items,  and  disagreement  with  the  other 
five,  while  'Maintaining  \s&r  overall  pattern  of  a positive  or  nega- 
tive mother.  The  number  of  words  spoken,  and  the  total  time  spoken 
by  each  mother  were  equated.  The  responses  given  by  the  mothers  ap- 
pear in  the  tape  script  reproduced  in  Appendix  d* 

(c)  Voices s 3n  keeping  with  the  Southern  regional  background 
of  the  Ss  used,  it  was  decided  to  accentuate  the  cue  value  of  the 
stimulus  figures  by  using  women  whose  speech  shewed  Southern  origins. 
It  was  also  essential  that  the  voice  qualities  of  the  two  respondents 
be  as  nearly  alike  as  possible  so  that  the  differential  impressions 
gained  by  S would  be  based  solely  on  the  Interview  content.  The  two 
voices  used  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  a pilot  study,  the  details 
of  which  appear  in  Appendix  f.  In  making  the  actual  tape  recording. 
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care  was  taken  to  equate  the  loudness  level  at  which  the  responses 

ware  given;  this  control  procedure  also  appears  in  Appendix  F. 

(3)  Pictures  of  anthers*  The  two  pictures  used  to  represent  the 
mothers  interviewed  wore  selected  from  a pool  of  six  pictures  used  in 

a previous  study  by  Alvarez  (1957)-  These  pictures  were  originally  se- 
lected from  a much  larger  pool  on  the  basis  of  minimal  differences  in 
age,  facial  oppression,  likelihood  of  eliciting;  affective  responses  and 
the  like.  From  these  six,  two  were  chosen  that  were  judged  to  be 
least  different  • One  of  thes  was  arbitrarily  dasi^atod  *83rs.  R,®  the 
^positive'1  mother,  and  the  other  HMrs.  T,n  the  -'negative’1  metbar. 

Slides  were  made  of  the  photographs,  so  that  they  could  be  projected  on 
a screen,  and  could  also  be  illuminated  from  behind  in  several  pieces  of 
apparatus  described  below. 

(4)  slide  projectors*  Two  slide  projectors  (levee*©  Model  P-888) 
were  used— one  to  project  the  images  of  -to  mothers  on  a screen,  and  the 
other  to  project  the  statements  with  which  the  mothers  were  asked  to 

agree  or  disagree. 

(5)  Screen*  The  screen  used  was  a Deylite  beaded  screen;  it  was 
located  approximately  eight  feet  in  front  of  £. 

(6)  night  booses*  These  were  two  boxes  containing  6s? . bulbs,  and 
having  a facing  of  Insure* • On  the  face  of  each  was  the  name  of  one  of 
tbs  mothers,  which  was  illixainated  as  her  picture  was  projected  on  the 
screen. 

(?)  earphones*  A pair  of  Koss  stereophonic  earphones  (Model  SF-3) 
ms  used  to  feed  to  3 the  content  of  the  tape  recording.  These  served 
the  dual  purpose  of  screening  out  extraneous  apparatus  and  hospital  noise. 
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and  of  making  it  difficult  for  3 to  avoid  listening  to  the  tape  should 
he  have  been  motivated,  to  do  so." 

(8)  Stimulus  Identification  Panel  (SIP):  This  was  the  apparatus 
designed  to  keep  S*s  attention  focused  upon  the  mothers  during  the  play- 
back of  the  tap©  recording.  It  consisted  of  a panel  mounted  in  front  of 
3 and  tilted  toward  hisa  at  a slight  angle.  Two  3-l/^;‘  x ^ lantern 
slides  of  the  mothers  were  inserted  in  fixtures  on  the  face  of  the  panel, 
and  could  be  illissinated  from  behind.  Below  each  picture  was  a label 
identifying  the  picture  as  ’Vrs.  Rw  or  ®:^rs.  T»w  and  below  each  label 
was  a push-button.  The  task  of  S was  airily  to  push  the  button  under  the 
appropriate  picture  each  tine  he  vats  told  to  whom  E had  addressed  a ques- 
tion. The  effect  of  £**  depressing  the  button  ms  to  illuMnate  the 
mother’s  picture  on  the  panel,  project  her  picture  on  the  screen,  and 
light  the  beat  next  to  the  screen  that  contained  that  raother’s  name. 
Purtner  details  of  this  apparatus  and  its  construction  appear  in  .ap- 
pendix cu 

Apparatus  for  Measuring  £*s  Perception  of  the  others 

The  scale  used  to  measure  £ *s  perception  of  the  others  ms  a modified 
version  of  Williaias*®  PAL£  test  (195&)«  This  scale  consists  of  32  statements. 


1.  It  ms  found  that  these  earphone,?,  which  are  heavily  padded  with 
foa-r*  rubber,  ter©  quite  effective  for  the  purposes  rationed.  a«*ever,  they 
are  an  extremely  sensitive  set,  which,  it  developed,  picked  up  by  induction 
and  amplified  the  surges  of  current  resulting  from  activating  the  switches 
on  the  other  pieces  of  apparatus,  Consequent ly,  the  amplifier  from  & less 
sensitive  set  of  lavy  earphones  were  substituted  for  the  originals,  while  re- 
taining the  foam  rubber  casing. 
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all  descriptive  of  mothers;  the  items  may  be  grouped  in  four  categories  of 
eight  items  each*  issnplying  varying  Geminations  of  high  and  low  tendencies 
to  wield  authority*  and  high  and  low  tendencies  to  manifest  loving  behavior* 
Mllliasss  designed  this  scale  to  be  used  by  children  in  rating  their  parents, 
the  result  being  that  the  scale  mj  be  used  for  adults  who  have  had  minimal 
education.  As  originally  devised,  each  statement  was  written  in  the  form, 
aether  is  nice  to  everybody,  *•  to  which  the  child  responded  by  checking 
either  "Yes”  or  As  used  in  the  present  study,  the  scale  was  modified 

so  that  it  could  be  used  for  rating  both  mothers,  and  so  that  tbs  answers 
'CIeitfaer“  or  i5Bothw  were  not  valid.  Thus  the  form  of  the  statements  was 
changed  to  interrogative , and  was  presented  as  ep>hich  of  these  mothers 
is  . . . V%  A specimen  of  the  modified  seal©  appears  in  Appendix  H. 


Apparatus  for  Measuring  Conformity  Behavior 

S was  asked  on  a number  of  trials  to  indicate  his  preference  for  on©  of 
two  jobs  sham  to  him  on  cards*  Under  case  coalition  of  the  procedure  this  was 
done  without  the  presence  of  either  mother*  After  3 bad  been  introduced  to 
the  mothers  by  listening  to  the  tap©  recording,  he  was  again  placed  in  the 
occupational  choice  situation,  this  time,  on  some  trials,  in  the  presence  of 
the  negative  mother  ansi,  on  others,  in  the  presence  of  the  positive  mother. 

On  the  trials  on  which  one  of  the  leathers  was  present,  S was  told  which  of  the 
jobs  had  been  preferred  by  her  prior  to  being  asked  which  one  he  preferred. 

The  important  elements  of  this  group  of  apparatus  were  the  lecupational  Choice 
Cards  and  the  Gc<nipational  Choice  Apparatus  used  to  display  them. 

(1)  Occupational  Choice  Cards*  This  was  a series  of  fifty-four 
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5**  x S1'  card©  to  which  ted  been  pa£ted  tw»  picture©  of  ossa  working  at 
different  bat  stellar  jobs.  The  pictures  ted.  been  selected  fro®  the 
California  Picture  Interest  Inventory  (CPU)  (Aeingarten,  1956)*  and 
represented  each  of  the  ©lx  major  dimensions  of  occupations  la  the  in- 
ventory* rechanicaij  Business,  Scientific,  Natural,  Interpersonal 
Service,  and  Aesthetic.  The  pair  of  pictures  placed  on  ary  given  card 
mm  drawn  tr®m.  the  same  o<xnjpatiooal  category  so  as  to  mk®  the  issue  of 
choice  a more  ambiguous  one.  Thus,  the  probability  of  choosing  either 
4ob  on  any  given  card,  over  a large  tunabe r of  Ss,  was  contrived,  to 
approach  .50.  The  schedule  of  appearance  of  the  54  cards  was  as  follows* 
(a)  ten  cards  presented  before  the  tape,  without  knowledge  of  the  negative 
mother’s  preference  (this  phase  was  described  to  £ as  an  introduction 
to  the  task);  (b)  thirty  card©  administered  after  the  tape,  the  last  ten 
of  which  were  reports  of  the  ten  administered  before  the  taps  (all  of 
these  thirty  were  responded  to  by  S after  he  ted  learned  of  the  negative 
mother’s  preference);  and,  finally,  (©)  fourteen  additional  cards,  re- 
sponded to  after  learning  the  preference  of  the  positive  mother. 

All  occupational  choice  cards  ted  ted  a.  rectangular  piece  cut  out 
of  their  centers  to  permit  them  to  be  placed  over  a response  lever  on  the 
Occupational  Choice  Apparatus  (described  below) , and  to  be  held  in  place 
as  S signified  his  preference.  The  rationale  for  using  these  stimuli, 
the  order  of  their  presentation,  and  the  identification  of  each  picture 
in  term  of  its  original  designation  in  the  CPU  appear  in  Appendix  I. 

(2)  Occupational  Choice  Apparatus  (OCA)t  This  apparatus  was  de- 
signed to  allow  S to  indicate  his  job-  preference  by  manipulating  a simple 
two-position  response  lever.  It  ms  used  in  two  different  ways  in  the 
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study:  (a)  as  a means  of  indicating  preference*  as  in  Figure  3»  sad 

(b)  again  as  a means  of  indicating  job  preference*  but  with  the  back 
screen  remired*  as  in  Figures  k and  6*  vJfcen  the  screen  mm  removed,  a 
slide,  containing  a picture  of  on©  of  the  mothers,  could  be  inserted  in 
a metal  frame  mounted  on  the  vertical  panel.  !lhen  used  in  this  my,  the 
slide  ms  illuminated  at  all  times.  Two  Tnsuroc  arrows  were  imbedded  in 
the  horizontal  panel,  each  pointing  from  the  base  of  the  mother’s  pic- 
ture to  on©  of  the  jobs  pictured  on  the  cards.  A switch  on  1’s  control 
panel  governed  which  of  the  arrows  would  be  illuMaated  on  any  given 
trial  to  indicate  the  mother’s  preference.  The  arrows  and  the  switch 
lever  were  connected  to  a Standard  Hock  Timer  in  such  a my  that  illu- 
mination of  either  arrow  activated  the  timer,  and  also  that  S’s  lever 
response  in  either  direction  automatically  stepped  the  timer.  Thus,  on 
each  trial  1 was  able  to  note  both  the  direction  and  latency  of  response. 
The  preferences  of  the  mothers  were  randomly  distributed  over  all  trials, 
with  the  one  condition  that  in  each  block  of  ten  trials  a given  mother  re- 
sponded five  times  to  the  left  and  five  tines  to  the  right.  The  tech- 
nical details  concerning  the  construction  and  dimensions  of  the  014  ap- 
pear in  Appendix  J. 
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Chapter  v 
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The  procedure  followed  la  this  study  was  rather  eo  iplex,  ia  that  a 
sequen c&  of  several  discrete  and  dissimilar  tasks  ms  utilized*  I h the  in- 
terest of  clarity,  therefore,  what  follows  will  be  a brief  outline  of  the 
procedure,  aimed  at  providing  some  continuity  for  the  m r©  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  procedure  which  appears  subsequently* 

1.  $ signified  his  job  preference  on  ten  trials  with  the  QGiu 
2*  S listened  to  the  tape  recorded  interview  with  the  positive 
and  negative  mother,  during  which  time  he  was  required  to  aanipdlste 
the  SIP#  designed  to  maintain  S’s  attention* 

3*  S answered  the  JZ  items  of  the  PALS  test,  ascribing  each 
trait  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  mothers  he  had  beard  in  the  tape  recorded 
interview* 

4.  S received  thirty  additional  trials  with  the  OJA,  each  trial 
accofipaoied  by  knowledge  of  the  negative  mother’s  job  preference*  Ten 
of  these  ware  repeats  of  the  original  tea  sards  to  which  S had  been  ex- 
posed. 
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5.  S received  14  final  trials  on  the  OCA,  each  of  them  accompanied 
by  knowledge  of  tbs  positive  other’s  job  preference. 

Each  S was  seen  individually  on  the  wards  before  being  brought  into  the 
experimental  situation.  E introduced  himself  and  told  S that  he  was  interested 
in  the  sorts  of  jobs  £ might  recommend  for  a boy  who  was  just  finishing  high 
school  and  looking  for  his  first  job.  S was  then  asked  if  he  would  help  E in 
this  task,  and,  when  £ had  given  his  consent,  he  was  brought  to  the  experi- 
mental room. 

Upon  entering  the  room  S was  shown  all  the  equipment  to  be  used  and  was 
told  the  followings 


•Mr#  ™ — , as  you  can  see  I have  a lot  of  equipment  here.  There 
are  some  slide  projectors  that  1*11  be  using  to  show  you  some  pictures 
later,  and  this  is  a tap®  recorder.  Do  you  know  what  a tape  recorder 
is?  Good.  Well,  Pm  going  to  play  a tape  for  you  a little  later  on. 

If  you* 11  have  a seat  right  here  Pll  explain  to  you  just  what  X’m  in- 
terested in.  ** 

S was  seated  in  front  of  the  OQA.  (See  Figure  3.)  E continued; 

BNow,  as  Pve  already  told  you,  Hr*  — — I am  interested  in 
what  it  is  that  makes  a young  man,  just  finishing  high  school,  choose 
the  sort  of  job  ha  goes  into.  I have  a feeling  that  a young  nan  in 
this  position  gets  advice  from  a lot  of  different  people— his  parents, 
his  relatives,  and  other  people  in  his  coiiramity  who  have  had  experi- 
ence at  various  kinds  of  jobs.  So  what  I’ve  been  doing  is  talking  to 
a lot  of  different  people  and  asking  them  what  sorts  of  jobs  they 
would  recommend  for  such  a young  man.  And  that  is  what  I’d  like  to 
do  with  yea  this  afternoon.  Aow  let's  assume  that  this  young  man  is 
able  to  do  any  of  these  jobs,  and  the  question  is  just  which  of  them 
you  would  recommend. 

“I  have  here  some  card©  that  I’ve  made  up.  £a  placed  card  1 over 
the  choice  lever.]  Each  of  them  shows  two  men,  working  at  two  different 
kinds  of  jobs.  In  each  case  I simply  would  Ilk©  you  to  tell  me  which 
of  the  two  jobs  you  would  recommend.  :Iow  there  assy  be  some  cards  on 
which  you  wouldn’t  recomeoA  either  of  the  jobs,  and  others  on  which 
you  would  recommend  both}  in  each  ease,  though,  I would  appreciate  it 
if  you  would  pick  one  of  tbs  two  jobs.  Okay?  Mm  how  about  this  one, 
for  example?  This  man  Is  repairing  a washing  machine,  and  this  on©  is 
wiring  a house  for  electricity.  Which  of  those  two  do  you  think  you’d 
recommend?  [S  usually  pointed  to  one  or  the  other,  at  which  point  E 
said,  ^Gkay,5’  and  then  went  cm.  3 


figure  1 


• DOrJDSa  PLAYHia  OF  TAPED  JSmormi 

(poeirans  :msm  m samm) 


Figure  2 

U DORIHG  PUYT'IO  OF  TAPED  BCTffl 
(liSOATIVE  MOTHER  OH  SCR&58) 
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"How  I think  it  will  b©  easier,  Mr.  — — , if,  each  time  yon  make 
a choice,  you  simply  push  the  lever  toward  the  left  or  right,  toward 
the  job  you  would  recommend.  All  right?" 

£ was  then  encouraged  to  push  the  lever  toward  the  job  he  had  chosen,  the 
card  was  remove d,  end  replaced  with  the  next  one* 

Using  this  procedure,  S was  shown  the  first  ten  cards  of  the  series.  For 
each  of  the  ten,  E identified  the  two  jobs,  using  the  briefest  descriptive  name 
possible.  In  almost  every  case,  a single  descriptive  word  sufficed  (e.g*, 
bricklayer,  roofer).  Si  those  cases  where  the  job  title  might  not  be  recog- 
nised by  S,  a simpler,  though  longer,  description  was  used  (e.g.,  rather  than 
"optician,*  he  said  na  man  who  makes  glasses'1) . 

At  the  end  of  the  series  of  ten  cards  E said* 

"3©od,  Mr.  — — , I think  you  have  the  idea.  I*m  going  to  want  to 
show  you  some  more  of  these  cards,  but  before  I do,  let  m tell  you 
what  else  we  are  going  to  do.  As  I said  before,  I think  that  when  a 
young  man  is  looking  for  his  first  job,  lie  probably  gets  advice  from  a 
lot  of  different  people.  I think,  though,  that  the  advice  lie  pays  the 
most  attention  to  is  the  advice  he  gets  from  his  parents.  So  I've  been 
talking  to  a lot  of  different  parents  of  boys  who  are  just  finishing 
school,  and  asking  them,  just  as  I've  asked  you,  what  sorts  of  jobs 
they  would  reCQaiaend.  as  I've  talked  with  these  parents  I've  asked  them 
a lot  of  different  things  about  the  family,  such  as  their  age,  how  much 
income  there  is  in  the  family,  how  they  feel  about  raising  children, 
and  so  on.  And  I've  found  that  some  of  these  things  play  an  important 
part  in  what  sorts  of  jobs  those  parents  will  recommend.  For  example, 
if  the  parents  are  elderly,  they  my  pick  certain  kinds  of  jobs,  and 
not  others;  if  it's  a wealthy  family  they  my  pick  sons  jobs  and  not 
others— and  the  way  the  mother  feels  about  raising  children  say  make 
her  pick  certain  kinds  of  jobs  and  not  others. 

"’fell,  I've  made  a tap®  recording  of  an  interview  that  I had  with 
two  of  these  mothers.  I want  to  play  it  for  you  now,  and  ask  you  to 
listen  carefully  to  it,  because  afterward  I'm  going  to  do  two  things. 

I'm  going  to  ask  you  what  your  general  impression  is  of  these  two 
mothers— you  know,  what  are  they  like,  are  they  pretty  much  the  same, 
or  are  they  different  from  each  other— and  then  I'm  going  to  show  you 
some  of  the  jobs  that  they  recoaiiiended,  and  ask  you  whether  you  would 
agree  with  them — pick  pretty  saich  tine  sa m sorts  of  jobs — or  disagree 
with  them  and  perhaps  pick  different  sorts  of  jobs.  Okay?  How  that 
may  sound  a little  complicated  right  now,  but  I'll  explain  it  as  we  go 
along  and  I'm  pretty  sure  you'll  find  it's  easy." 


38 

S then  removed  the  DGA  and  replaced  it  with  the  SIP*  Be  then  said  to  St 


"Here  are  pictures  of  the  two  mothers  that  I interviewed, 
and  ms*  T.  [E  pointed  to  each  picture  and  to  the  nas®  plate  fear  each.  3 
Bow  let  m describe  to  you  how  this  will  work.  On  the  tape  recording 
you’ll  first  hear  m introduce  mymli  and  tell  the  mothers  what  I’m 
iaterestea  in*  Then  you  will  hear  m ask  each  of  them  a number  of 
ouestions  about  how  they  feel  about  raising  children*  Before  I ask  each 
question  I will  show  it  to  you  on  the  screen  up  there,  so  you  will  have 
a chance  to  read  it  and  know  what  we  were  talking  about.  The  question 
will  go  off  the  screen  and  then  you  will  hear  in©  tell  you  which  of  the 
mothers  I spoke  to  about  that  one.  Tou  will  hear  a©  say,  ’The  mother 
that  I spoke  to  about  that  one  was  . * . and  then  I will  say,  T-rs*  E* 
or  *Krs.  T.#  How  suppose  I say  Vrs.  f *•  That  I want  you  to  do  then  is 
simply  to  push  the  button  under  her  picture.  Can  you  do  that  now?  fir* 
pushed  Mrs.  T’s  button  and  her  picture  lighted. 3 is  you  can  see,  her 
picture  lights  here  and  her  picture  also  shows  on  the  screen.  LE  showed 
slide  of  ms*  1*3  So  you  will  see  Bps*  T here  OS  pointed  to  SIP]  and 
titer©  LE  pointed  to  screen].  While  her  picture  is  up  there  you  will  hear 
her  answer  the  question  I asked  of  Iter.  Than,  when  she  has  finished,  her 
picture  will  go  off,  and  you  will  see  the  next  question  on  tit©  screen. 
After  you  have  read  it,  I will  again  tell  you  which  rather  I spoke  to. 
Suppose  this  tim  I said  *Hrs.  I,1  That  would  you  dor  lS  invariably 
pressed  button  for  Mrs.  2,  and  S showed  slide  for  .!rs*  B.  J Toad.  i;nd 
now  Trs.  E is  on  the  screen.  Her  picture  will  remain  -there  while  she 
answer s the  question. 

"Bow*  I think  you  can  see  that  as  you  listen  to  the  tape,  and  see 
these  mothers  on  the  screen,  you  will  be  able  to  get  mm  idea  of  what 
they  are  like  from  the  answer*  they  give  to  the  questions.  And  all  you 
have  to  do  is  sit  back,  relax,  and  each  ti m I tell  you  which  mother  I 
spoke  to,  push  the  button  under  liar  picture.  Okay?  load. 

“Bow  the  machines  that  I use  to  show  you  these  pictures  sake  quit© 
a bit  of  noise,  and  you  might  miss  some  of  the  tap©  if  you  can  hear 
them.  So  I have  this  set  of  earphones  that  you  can  use  to  listen  to 
the  tape.  I will  put  them  on,  and  you  adjust  them  so  that  they  feel 
comfortable  for  you.  [E  part  earphones  on  S.j  Do  they  feel  an  right? 
Okay,  now  I’ll  turn  on  the  tape  and  you  tell  m if  it’s  too  loud  or  too 
soft,  and  I’ll  adjust  it  so  it’s  just  right  far  you.75 

B turned  on  the  tape  and  adjusted  its  volume  for  S.  E then  darkened  the 

room  and  the  tape  was  played  through  with  just  a single  interruption.  .after 

Mrs*  K had  answered  two  items,  and  Mrs*  f had  answered  two  items*  the  tape  was 

interrupted  and  E said  to  S,  irI  think  you  can  see  now  that  by  listening  to  the 

answers  these  mothers  give,  you  can  get  some  idea  of  what  they  are  like.  Let’s 

go  on  now.**  (See  Figure  1.) 


.figure  3 

• JDPATI  'V.I  CHOICE  APPARATUS  AS  DERI)  OS  PRE-TAKC  TRIALS 


Figure  4 
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After  the  tape  had  been  played,  E removed  the  earphones  and  turned  on  the 
lights*  He  then  asked  S two  open-ended  questions  $ (1)  "what  did  you.  think?® 

and  (2)  "Did  you  think  these  mothers  were  very  imieh  alike  or  very  different 
from  each  other?"  S was  then  asked  which  of  the  mothers  he  liked  better  as  a 
person.  S was  told,  "Let  to»  put  their  pictures  on  the  screen  for  a minute." 
lire  R was  shown  on  the  left  of  the  screen,  above  the  box  with  her  name  on  it, 
and  Mrs.  T on  the  right,  above  bar  nan©.  E then  pointed  to  each  mother,  spoke 
her  name,  and  said* 

"I  am  going  to  read  so me  descriptions  of  mothers  in  general.  In 
each  case  I would  like  you  to  tell  rae  which  of  the  mothers  is  more 
like  the  description  I’ve  read.  For  example,  which  of  these  mothers 
thinks  that  everybody  is  nice  to  her  and  her  family?" 

When  £ gave  his  answer,  E asked  him  to  point  to  her  picture,  to  insure 

that  & could  differentiate  the  two  pictures.  E than  proceeded  to  ask  all  32 

questions  from  the  PAIS  test. 

When  S had  given  his  answers,  1 said} 

"Good,  low,  Mr*  — — , there’s  on©  more  tiling  I’d  like  to  do. 

I want  to  show  you  some  of  the  jobs  these  two  mothers  recowsancled 
for  a boy  who’s  just  finishing  high  school.® 

H then  removed  the  SIP  and  replaced  it  with  the  OCA*  How,  however,  the  upper 

panel  of  the  board  was  uncovered  and  a lantern,  slide  of  Mrs.  T was  inserted 

in  the  slide  holder*  (See  Figure  4. ) E said*  "let’s  start  with  Mrs*  f," 

and,  placid  the  apparatus  in  front  of  S,  £ lighted  Vrs.  T’s  picture  at  the 

same  time. 

These  instructions  then  followed! 

"This  time  when  I put  a card  on  the  board,  one  of  these  arrows 
will  Ught.  The  arrow  that  lights  -will  point  toward  the  job  that 
Mrs.  T recommended.  Then  I siisply  want  you,  as  before,  to  push  the 
lever  toward  the  job  that  you  would  recommend.  If  you  push  the  lever 
toward  the  lighted  arrow,  it  .means  you  would  agree  with  Mr®.  T,  and 
pick  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  job*  If  you  push  the  lever  the  other 
way,  it  sjeans  you  would  disagree,  and  pick  a different  job  instead. 

Okay?'1 


Figure  5 
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Figure  6 
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B then  showed  ©arete  11-15#  saying*  SfHere  we  have  a man  doing  — — * and 
here  a man  doing  — • Mrs.  f reco^nsended  ——«■»*  Coincident  with  the  last 
word  the  arrow  was  lighted*  pointing  toward  the  appropriate  occupation,  and  the 
timer  ms  activated,  B asked*  <p*vhich  would  you  xeoormen&V*  When  £ made  his 
choice  by  pushing  the  lever  toward  the  preferred  occupation,  made  a note  of 
both  the  direction  and  latency  of  the  response.  After  card  15#  2 said*  31 1 
think  you  will  recognize  oast  of  these  jobs*  Mr.  — — » so  I won’t  describe 
them  all.  But  if  you  have  any  question  about  them*  ask  me  and  1*11  tell  you 
what  they  are.3 

This  procedure  was  then  followed,  without  further  verbalization  from  E, 
through  to  card  40,  except  for  reiterated  mention  on  cards  10,  15,  and  20 
that  Mrs.  T had  chosen  — • This  was  done  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
instructional  set  would  be  maintained.  (See  Figure  6.) 

Aft®?  card  40,  Mrs.  T*s  picture  was  turned  off*  removed,  ami  replaced  by 
Hre*  H’s.  E said  to  Ss 

,3How  I*d  like  to  show  you  some  of  the  job©  that  Mrs.  R reeoirisnded. 

It  will  be  exactly  the  same  here— the  arrow  will  point  toward  the  job 

recaaraended  by  Ytb.  R.m 

Cards  41-54  were  then  shown  to  S,  in  a mmme  identical  with  th©  procedure 
used  for  Mrs.  T. 

After  card  54*  S said,  “Good,**  and  shut  off  the  apparatus.  h then  thanked 
S far  his  cooperation*  and  asked  if  he  had  any  questions  or  ccsuaenfes.  'ate 
was  made  of  these,  and  S was  asked  whether  he  felt  there  was  any  difference  be- 
tween the  kinds  of  jobs  lips.  E feed  picked  coshered  with  Mrs.  T,  and  whether  he 
felt  he  tended  to  agree  more  with  one  mother  than  with  the  other.  After 
several  minutes  of  conversation  $ was  allowed  to  return  to  or  was  accompanied 


to  his  ward, 
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Chapter  VI 

HESOTSS 


The  four  major  dependent  variables  of  the  study  have  been  described  in 
Chapter  II.  The  manner  in  which  the  empirically  derived  maasures  were 
utilised  in  estimating  these  variables  is  elaborated  below. 


Perception  of  the  leathers 

The  measure  used  in  deterraining  the  accuracy  of  S#s  perception  of  the 
mothers  to  whom  be  had  been  exposed  during  the  tape-recorded  interview  was 
the  ascription  to  those  mothers  of  the  PA3L3  test  items.  The  32  items  in  this 
test  are  equally  divided  among  four  subscales  s eight  items  describing  a mother 
who  is  highly  authoritarian,  but  at  the  same  time  loving  and  democratic;  eight 
items  describing  a mother  who  is  highly  authoritarian,  and  unloving  and  re- 
jecting, as  well;  eight  for  a mother  who  is  lacking  in  authoritarian  character- 
istics, and  Is,  at  the  same  time  loving  and  democratic;  and,  finally,  eight 
items  descriptive  of  a mother  who  is  neither  authoritarian  near  loving.  It  was 
assumed  in  using  the  test  that  $ would  utilise  both  of  the  dimensions  of  au- 
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thority  and  love  in  rating  the  mothers.  In  examining  the  data  from  the  PAX3 
test,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  subseales  were  not  responded  to  by  any 
of  the  groups  of  Be  In  & completely  differentiate  manner.  The  items,  for 
the  most  part,  were  treat®!  as  if  they  varied  only  along  the  single  dimension 
of  presence  or  absence  of  loving  characteristics.  Th©  analysis  of  the  PAL3 
test  data,  therefore,  is  presented  with  emphasis  upon  the  loving  dimension. 

Table  VII  presents  the  man  number  of  loving  and  unloving  items  ascribed 
to  the  positive  and  negative  mothers  by  the  four  groups  of  3s* 


Table  VXX 

ASCRIPTION  QF  10fSm  AND  W& WW  3XS36t  EAI8  TEST 


Negative  other 

Positive  Mother 

Loving 

Items 

tfoloviag 

Items 

Loving 

Items 

thieving 

Items 

Hou»Drug  Sx 

Mean 

2.90 

5.20 

5*05 

2.80 

S.D. 

U79 

1.88 

1.79 

1.86 

Lrug  Sx 

Mem 

1*80 

6.20 

6.20 

1.80 

S.D. 

2.33 

2.01 

2.33 

2.01 

Alcoholics 

lean 

1*^5 

6.05 

6.35 

1*95 

5.D. 

1.57 

2.21 

1.57 

2.21 

tewals 

Mean 

1.05 

6.50 

6.95 

1.45 

S.B* 

o.m 

1.19 

0.88 

1.19 

The  data  from  the  PALS  test  were  subjected  to  a Lindquist  Type  ¥1  analysis 
of  variance  (Lindquist,  1953 » Chap*  13). x The  "between*1  factor  was  the  four 


1.  The  use  of  a Type  VI  analysis  tor  these  data  was  somewhat  unorthodox, 
in  that  several  of  the  suas  of  squares  would  necessarily  have  a aero  value. 

The  suss  of  squares  for  Groups  and  for  Scales  had  this  property;  Troups,  because 
the  ’^marginal  sums1-  for  all  individuals  in  all  groups  was  32,  the  total  number 
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groups  of  Ss,  and  the  two  t'withln,t  factors  were  the  snbsc&les  of  the  MIS 
test,  and  the  two  others.  The  important  question  to  be  answered  in  the 
analysis  was  whether  or  not  there  was  & significant  triple  interaction,  i.e,, 
did  any  of  the  groups,  in  ascribing  items  from  a given  subseale  to  a given 
mother,  differ  from  other  groups  in  that  ascription.  Should  such  an  analysis 
have  resulted  in  a significant  triple  interaction  it  would  have  suggested 
that  tbs  groups  were  dissimilar  in  the  way  in  which  they  perceived  one  or 
both  of  the  mothers!  this  result  could  be  then  related  to  the  presence  or 
absence  ©f  conformity  to  the  mothers. 

The  susmry  of  the  Type  VI  analysis  is  presented  in  Table  YXU*  The 
only  F ratio  that  achieved  significance  was  the  one  based  upon  the  interaction 
effects  of  Scale  and  Mother  (F  * 54.42$  d.f.  * 3»  10@|  p < .001)*  This  out- 
come was  entirely  expected,  and  mj  be  understood,  by  reference  to  Figure  ?. 
This  Figure  summarises  graphically  Tables  VII  and  VIII,  and  shows  that  most  of 
the  loving  items  were  ascribed  to  the  positive  mother,  while  most  of  the  un- 
loving items  were  ascribed  to  the  negative  mother.  It  is  this  distribution 
of  ascriptions  that  accounts  for  the  significance  of  the  bother  x deals 
interaction. 

The  triple  interaction  effects  were  not  significant,  supporting  the  con- 
clusion that  all  groups  of  Ss  perceived  the  two  mothers  in  a similar  fashion. 


of  Horns  in  the  test,  and  Scales  because,  regardless  of  the  mother  to  whom 
they  were  ascribed,  there  was  a total  of  eight  items  on  each  subscale  of 
the  test.  B was  unable  to  locate  any  specific  reference  to  this  issue  in 
the  appropriate  texts,  but  the  advice  of  statisticians  was  that  such  an 
analysis  would  do  no  violence  to  the  underlying  assumptions  of  the  Type  VI 
analysis.  Interest  in  the  triple  interaction  prompted  E to  proceed  with  the 
thre©-dia®asicxn©l  analysis. 
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Table  VIII 


P&X3  TSSTs  SVmM  TABEB  OF  TYF3  VI  AHAC8B2S  OF  VAHa&MCS 


Source 

df 

ss 

ms 

? 

F 

Between  Ss 
Groups 
error(b) 

39 

3 

36 

— 

— 

Within  Ss 
Seale 
Mother 
Seale  % 
'other 

280 

3 

1 

3 

2461.00 

1.80 

1382.80 

1.80 

460.93 

1.62 

54.42 

< .001 

Stale  x 
3roup 

9 

— 

w* 

Mother  x 
Group 

3 

3.<i0 

1.13 

1.02 

ns 

Scale  x 
Mother  x 
Group 

9 

118. 40 

13.16 

1.55 

m 

error(w) 
©rror^  (w) 
errorg(w) 
error^w) 

252 

108 

36 

108 

954.60 

40.05 

914.55 

1.11 

8.47 

Total 

319 

*ss  = 0 (see  footnote  p.  <#/ 


i.e.  5 they  ascribed  appPOEKijBately  the  s&&&  number  ef  items  to  each  aether  on 
each  subseale. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  significant  differences  in  perception  of  the  two 
smothers,  however,  there  is  an  interesting  and  consistent  rank  ordering  of  the 
groups  in  terms  of  the  extremes  to  which  they  were  willing  to  go  in  tbs 
ascription  of  positive  and  negative  traits*  The  Mon-i^rug  schisophrenic  fs 
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MEAN  NUMBER  OF  LOVING  AND  UNLOVING  ITEMS  ASCRIBED 
TO  THE  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  MOTHERS 
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showed  themselves  to  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  ascribe  consistently  a given 
type  of  item  to  either  .mother . They  did  not  describe  the  negative  mother  in 
completely  unloving  terms,  nor  did  they  describe  the  positive  mother  wholly 
in  loving  •terms.  The  I'ka’mls,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be  able  to  do  so 
with  ccaisistency.  Failure  to  reach  the  extremes  of  trait  ascription  (&.0  or 
0.0),  in  any  group,  is  probably  due  to  the  manner  in  which  authoritarianism  and 
love  are  combined  in  see®  of  the  items,  borne  of  the  loving  It&us,  for  example, 
are  ecebined  with  such  strongly  authoritarian  attributes  as  to  be  inappropriate 
for  the  positive  mother  as  she  is  depleted  in  the  tape  recording  (see  Ap- 
pendices D and  H).  In  the  same  way,  som  of  the  unloving  iteas  are  expressed 
in  ter®  pallid  enough  so  as  to  be  inappropriate  to  the  negative  mother. 

Anally  it  may  be  observed  that  the  drug  schizophrenics  and  the  Alcoholics 
are  quite  similar  in  their  propensity  for  ascribing  -positive  and  negative 
traits  to  the  two  isotherej  the  scores  for  these  two  groups  of  Ss  fall  between 
those  of  the  !5on»Ia^g  group-  and  the  Idrsals. 

Cmf  ormitj  with  the  negative  Mother 

The  data  used  to  evaluate  the  amount  of  ecofor-nity  with  the  negative 
mother  we  (1)  the  proportions  of  agreement  and  disagreement  with  that  mother, 
(Z)  the  latencies  of  the  responses  of  agreement  and  dteagrroasBot,  and  (3)  the 
number  of  conges  in  occupational  preferences  on  the  repeat  trials  that  were 
in  agreement  with  tbs  negative  mother,  as  compared  with  dissgreeamt. 

Propgrtions  of  Agreement  and  lUsagreaegnsfc.  The  data  on  this  variable 
vers  computed  from  the  trials  on  the  Occupations!  Choice  Task  after  0 had 
listened  to  the  tepe-reoorded  interview.  $ was  given  30  opportunities  for 
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agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  negative  mother,  and  then  14  opportunities 
with  the  positive  mother.  Of  the  30  trials  with  the  negative  mother,  the  last 
10  represented  repeats  of  the  pre-tape  trials,  and  so  were  excluded  from  the 
analysis  of  agreement  and  disagreement  responses.  It  was  reasoned  that,  in 
most  cases,  the  choices  on  these  10  trials  would  be  influenced  by  the  initial 
preference  and  thus  would  not  provide  an  unequivocal  expression  of  the  amount 
of  influence  exerted  by  the  mother,  therefore,  a separate  analysis  of  the 
repeated  trials  was  made  and  this  was  compared  with  the  pre-tape  preference  to 
study  the  role  played  by  knowledge  of  the  mother’s  choices  on  Ss  judgments, 
(these  results  ere  discussed  below.)  the  basic  data  on  proportion©  of  agree- 
ment with  the  negative  mother,  therefore,  are  based  upon  the  20  post-tape 
trials  in  which  the  negative  mother  rendered  a preference  choice  prior  to  S's 
responses  the  basic  data  on  agreement  with  the  positive  mother  are  based  upon 
the  14  trials  on  which  she  appears. 

In  order  to  reflect  the  relative  frequency  of  agreement  and  disagreement 

with  each  mother  a composite  score  that  reflected  both  responses  was  used. 

This  composite  score  was  based  upon  the  "proportion  of  agreement  responses'5 

minus  the  ^proportion  of  disagreement  responses.*4  Thus  a positive  score 

represented  heightened  agreement  whereas  a negative  score  represented  a greater 

tendency  toward  disagreement  with  the  mother.  The  group  means  for  these 

agree-ninus-disagree  scores  are  presented  in  Table  XX..  The  data  in  Table  IX 

that  are  relevant  to  the  negative  mother  were  subjected  to  a simple  randomized 

2 

analysis  of  variance  (.Un&quist,  1953*  Chap.  3).  The  summary  table  for  this 
analysis  appears  in  Table  X.  These  same  data  are  presented  graphically  in 


2.  A similar  analysis  was  made  for  the  positive  mother.  It  is  presented 
below  in  the  section  which  deals  with  the  issue  of  cue  specificity. 
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Figure  8. 


Table  If, 


mu  istkesshces  bi  raapoErioas  of  aid  disacs^.-^t 

WITH  HEQAT3VS  MD  POSITIVE  ?-^THEBS  (OTTId  OF 
AGKE&fiSMT  MXSQ5  FROPOHriOE  >F  n^AGREEMSST) 


HcKi-Drug  Sx 

Drug  Dec 

Alcoholics 

normals 

negative 

lean 

25-3^ 

- 6.67 

0.00 

6.67 

Father 

3.D. 

23.48 

23.09 

24,?4 

10.42 

Positive 

Kean 

48.57 

21.43 

41.43 

38.58 

lother 

S.D. 

31*02 

43.25 

22.79 

11.75 

Table  X 

jxffzsenobz  m mommum  of  Mmmmt  mo  msMBBBsmm 

Vmi  HE3WTIE  :^OBi  (KiCtfOHTI®  OF  AaRBSLIEHr 

mm  mozomios  of  issaqem^t) 

mmsx  TABLE  j ?MI  1AJ8D0!£3ED  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 


Source 

df 

ss 

ms 

F 

P 

Iroups 

3 

5703.06 

1901.02 

4.1? 

.01  <p  <.025 

Within  Ss 

36 

16427.09 

456.30 

Total 

39 

Figure  8 reveals  that  the  ion- .rug  schizophrenic  Ss  show  the  most  agree- 
ment with  the  negative  mother*  Pereas  the  Drug  schizophrenic  Ss  show  the 
least.  The  Alcoholic  Ss  showed  levels  of  disagreement  and  agreement  with  the 


Figure  8 
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MEAN  DIFFERENCES  IN  PROPORTIONS  OF  AGREEMENT  AND 
DISAGREEMENT  WITH  NEGATIVE  MOTHER*  (PROPORTION 
OF  AGREEMENT  MINUS  PROPORTION  OF  DISAGREEMENT) 
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negative  mother  which  did  not  differ  from  each  other,  while  the  formal  con- 
trols showed  slightly  "sore  agreement  than  disagreement.  The  overall  usain 
effect  (groups)  for  this  analysis  was  significant  (?  = 4.17;  d.f.  = 3*  36; 
p < . 025 ) ; the  difference  between  the  Ton-Drug  schizophrenics  and  all  other 
groups  was  significant  (t  - 1.95;  d.f.  * 56%  p <.05).  None  of  the  other 
differences  between  groups  was  significant. 

Latencies  of  agreement  and  Disagreement.  The  latency  of  each  response 
made  in  the  Occupational  Choice  Task  during  the  post-tape  session  was  re- 
corded. The  mean  latency  for  all  responses  of  agreessent  and  of  disagreement, 
with  both  mothers,  was  then  computed  for  each  subject,  and  the  means  for  each 
group  were  then  obtained.  These  data  are  presented  in  Table  XI. 


Table  XI 

imm  uteicibs  m and  bsspq^ts 

TO  POSITIVE  AHD  SEDATIVE  HOfSBHS 


Negative  otter 

Positive 

other 

Agree  aant 

Disagreement 

Agreement 

Disagreement 

Mon-Drug  Sx 

Lean 

10.32 

11.54 

9.45 

12.27 

S.D. 

7.29 

8.2S 

5.99 

8.13 

Drug  Sx 

1 Lean 

4.20 

5-20 

3.98 

4.43 

S.D. 

1.76 

2.87 

2.40 

2.56 

Alcoholics 

lean 

7*97 

6.61 

5.73 

8.46 

S.D. 

9.04 

5.30 

4.33 

9.52 

Normals 

lean 

3.94 

3.97 

3.60 

3.73 

S.D. 

.85 

1.06 

1.49 

1.05 

These  data  were  then  subjected  to  a Lindquist  Type  VI  analysis  of  vari- 
ance (Lindquist,  1953*  Chap.  13)  in  which  Groups  was  tbs  ’between^  factor,  with 
otter  and  jrAgree-Lisagree,f  '^within”  factors.  The  smsaary  table  for  this 
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analysis  is  presented  as  Table  III*  It  shows  three  significant  effects*  (1) 
a significant  difference  between  latencies  of  agreement  as  compared,  with  dis- 


Table  XU 

usmsz  of  Mmmm  ahd  ms&rm ss 
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StHWI  TABLE : TYKE  VI  ANALYSIS  W VARIANCE 
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error (b) 
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.59 

ns 

Ag-Dis 
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1 
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17.18 

2.19 

ns 

Ag-Dis 

.other  x 
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.32 

.07 

ns 

Croup 

Ag-Dis  x 

3 

20.15 

6.72 

2.84 

<.05 

Croup 

other  x 

3 

31.66 

10.55 

1.35 

ns 

Ag-I&s  x 
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Croup 

error  (w) 

108 

537.99 

error^(w) 

36 

170.45 

6.73 

errorgOMr) 

36 

85.14 

2,37 

error^(w) 

36 

282.40 

7.84 

Total 

159 

agreement  responses  (F  * 12. 95;  d.f.  = 1,  363  p < .005);  (2)  a significant 
difference  between  groups  (F  * 4.04;  d.f.  = 3,  3 6;  p <.025);  and  (3)  a sig- 
nificant nA.gi^e-5jisagrees,‘  by  "Groups*1  interaction  (F  * 2,84;  d.f.  = 3>  36; 
p <.05).  Figure  9 presents  these  three  effects  graphically.  The  significance 
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of  the  iSi\gree-.”lB£gr^e8S  affect  is  accounted  for  by  the  consistency  with  -which 
all  groups  show  longer  latency  for  disagree^aent  responses  in  comparison  with 
those  of  agreement.  The  significance  of  the  difference  between  groups  is  con- 
tributed to  mainly  by  the  particularly  long  latencies  of  the  -loa-  drug  schizo- 
phrenics} this  holds  true  for  both  the  agreement  and  disagreement  responses. 
The  significance  of  the  interaction  of  ^gree-disagree"  and  -Troups”  is  con- 
tributed by  the  greater  difference  between  latencies  for  agreement  compared 
with  those  for  disagreement,  in  the  ion-lrug  schizophrenic  Ss,  relative  to  all 
other  groups.  This  is  the  only  such  difference  that  is  significant  (t  = 2.9?; 
d.f.  * 36}  p < *01). 

The  data  fear  latency  of  agreement  and  disagreement  were  converted  into 
the  sane  type  of  composite  score  that  was  used  in  analysing  the  frequency  data. 
In  this  case,  since  latencies  for  disagreement  were  for  the  most  part  longer 
than  were  the  latencies  for  agreement,  each  ?*s  speed  of  response  for  agree- 
ment was  subtracted  from  his  speed  of  response  for  disagreement.  The  group 
means  based  on  these  data  are  presented  in  Table  XIII.  These  data  were  then 
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subjected  to  a I indquist  Tfp*  I analysis  of  variance  (Lindquist,  1953 > dhap. 
13)9  in  which  Group  was  the  "between”  factor  and  Mother  the  t*witMn5*  factor. 
The  summary  table  for  this  analysis  is  presented  as  Table  aIV.  The  only  sig- 

Tsble  XIV 

ismm$mihL  latency  of  and  sobjusss^i  mm&mm 

WITH  moktvm  AHD  POSITIVE  OTHESS  (UMOY  OF 
DOGBAOBSEfflP  'USDS  UTSKGI  OF  AflRB@nr) 

SO?'.'MT  TABLSt  TYPE  I AHAXY53B  OF  VABIAHCE 
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df 
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Between  Ss 
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error  (b) 

36 

427.16 

11.87  1.15 
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error (w) 

36 

291.5S 

8.10 
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79 

nif leant  effect  in  this  nalysis  was  the  main  effect  of  Mothers  (F  =»  4.29  s 
d.f.  » 1,  365  p < .05) • This  effect  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  latency  dif- 
ferences in  general*  for  all  groins,  achieve  a higher  positive  level  (i.e.» 
greater  latencies  for  disagree -nent)  with  the  positive  mother  than  with  the 
negative  mother,  figure  10  presents  the  latency  data  based  on  disagree-agre© 
differences  for  the  negative  mother. 

although  the  interaction  effects  of  : other  x Group  wre  not  significant, 
it  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  differences  in  group  seams  for  the  negative 
mother  (Figure  10).  J on-drug  and  drug  schizophrenics  show  themselves  to  be 
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very  much  alike  In  the  difference  between  latency  of  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment responses » in  that  both  groups  consistently  take  longer  to  disagree  with 

3 

the  negative  mother.  The  Alcoholics,  on  the  other  hand,  show  themselves  to 
be  faster  in  disagreeing,  as  compered  with  agreeing  with  the  negative  rather 5 
the  Normals  show  virtually  no  difference  in  this  regard..  The  differences,  on 
this  measure  between  both  groups  of  S chiaophrenics , when  they  are  compared  with 
the  Alcoholics,  approach  significance. 

Changes  in  Occupational  Preference*  fen  of  the  occupational  choice  items, 
those  that  were  adtainishered  prior  to  the  tape,  ware  repeated  in  exactly  tits 
ssm  Banner  as  trials  31  to  4e,  after  3 had  heard  the  tape  recording  of  the 
purported  interview  with  the  mothers.  When  these  paired  choices  were  presented 
hs  second.  time  they  were  accompanied  both  by  the  picture  of  tbs  negative  mother 
and  by  information  regarding  her  choices  of  occupation.  It  was  possible, 
therefore,  for  S,  on  these  repeat  trials,  to  do  one  of  three  things— (1)  main- 
tain tbs  same  preference  pattern  that  he  showed  over  the  Initial  ten  trials, 

(2)  change  his  statements  of  preference  toward  greater  agreement  with  those 
of  the  negative  mother,  or  (3)  change  in  the  direction  of  disagreement  with 
t be  negative  root  her. 

A tally  was  made  of  the  number  of  tiraes  each  5 in  each  group  made  either 
of  the  two  types  of  changes  in  preference  just  described.  A composite  score 
which  best  conveys  the  intergroup  and  intragroup  differences  in  these  data,  is 
represented  by  a ' ' cliange-toward-agrec^iit^  isi ms  ’change-towarcUdijsagree^iit"3 * 5 


3.  This  is  in  imrked  contrast  to  the  differences  between  these  two  groups 

on  their  agreecmWd^  proportions  (see  figure  8).  In  this  lat- 

ter analysis  $on-25rug  schizophrenics  bad  shown  significantly  greater  agreeusnt 
in  comparison  with  Dm g schizophrenics. 
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score  for  each  subject.  All  scores  were  therefore  suoisarised  in  this  way,  and 
fable  XV  shows  the  mean  differential  change  on  the  repeat  trials.  These  data 


Table  XV 

MM  DIFFEHE-MTIAL  CHANGE  Hi  QZOmXlCmi*  PREFERENCE  CM  REPiAT  UK:  J£ 


itatMOrag  Sx 
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Alcoholics 

ioraals 

ean 

1.30 

0.20 

-0.30 

9.10 

$.£>• 

2.11 

0.92 

0.82 

0.32 

were  subjected  to  a simple  randordzed  analysis  of  variance  (Lindquist,  1953 » 
Chap.  3)*  The  results  of  the  analysis,  which  were  significant  (F  * 3*095 
d.f.  » 3,  365  p < .05) » are  presented  is  fable  XVI*  A test  of  the  sisnple  ef« 


Table  XVI 

mm  mum  mmz  m xammmd,  mmmm  m bseat  trials 

MOTS  CHA^^fCmB^IXaAG^^HlCT ) 
BOXKARX  TABLE#  SIMPLE  BMiKMIZED  AHALYSES  OF  VARIANCE 
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14.07  4.69  3-09  < .05 
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feots  revels  that  Hie  nuinber  of  changes  toward  agreement  for  the  : Ion-Drug 
schizophrenics  was  significantly  greater  than  far  any  other  group  (t  » 2.6; 
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d.f.  = 36;  p < .01),  and  that  none  of  the  other  groups  were  significantly 
different  fro®  each  other,  figure  11  presents  these  data  graphically.  It  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  l;on-£rug  schizophrenics  -were  closest  to  the  jrug 
schizophrenics,  that  the  Mormls  were  closest  to  s zero  shift,  and  that  the 
Alcoholics  were  the  only  group  that  changed  predominantly  in  the  direction  of 
disagreement.  These  results  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 


The  Issue  of  Cue  Specificity 

This  issue  centers  around  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  negative 
mother  represents  a highly  specific  cue  to  the  elicitation  of  canforrdty  be- 
havior in  Poor  premorbid  schizophrenics.  The  data  designed  to  answer  this 
question  were  contained  in  the  responses  of  the  Ron-3rug  Poors  to  the  positive 
mother,  a stimlus  figure  quite  different  as  regards  her  child-rearing 
attitudes.  These  data,  in  terns  of  their  means  have  been  presented  in  Tables 
It  and  XIH.  The  sujrmry  presented  in  Table  XVIH  shows  that  there  were  no 
significant  differences  between  groups  in  their  relative  tendencies  to  agree 
with  the  positive  mother.  Similarly,  there  were  no  significant  differences  in 
the  latency  data.  (See  non-significant  I other  x Group  interaction,  Table  MV.) 
Graphic  presentations  of  these  data  appear  in  Figures  12  and  13,  demonstrating, 
respectively,  the  preportion  and  latency  data  for  the  responses  to  the 
positive  mother.  The  values  in  both  Figures  are  higher  than  the  comparable 
data  for  the  negative  mother  (see  Figures  8 and  10). 

Unfortunately,  due  to  a lack  of  available  subjects,  the  procedure  used  in 
presenting  the  mothers  was  such  that  the  positive  mother  appeared  after  the 


figure  11 
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Figure  12 
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Table  XVH 

DIFRSHSJiCSS  IS  FROf  ORTIOHS  OF  MHEEKEM1  MID  DISACSSS^H  iUH 
POSITIVE  MOTHER  (JPEQPOESm  OF  AOTESfSSt  I USDS 

mopcm'iofj  of  smoMMr) 
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ns 

Within  £s 

36 
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f- 

negative  moths**  for  every  S.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  separate  in  the 
responses  to  the  positive  mother  several  possibly  confounded  effects*  (1)  an 
increased  tendency  to  agree  with  a mother  who,  solely  by  contrast  with  the 
negative  aether,  is  a more  attractive  person,  (2)  a tendency  to  agree  with  a 
woman  such  as  the  positive  mother  regardless  of  the  sequence  in  which  she  ap- 
pears, or  (3)  some  aspect  of  the  jobs  the  positive  mother  was  endorsing  which 
made  her  intrinsically  easier  to  agree  with.  Separation  of  these  confounded 
effects  is  made  even  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  significant 
differences  between  any  of  the  groups  on  the  data  presented  in  figures  12  and 
13.  These  confounded  effects  will  be  considered  further  in  the  Discussion 
chapter. 
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Perception  of  the  negative  Mother 

In  this  experiment  a critical  assumption  ms  made  that  the  salient 
features  of  each  mother  as  they  discussed  their  child-rearing  practices  would 
be  perceived  similarly  by  all  Ss.  However,  the  notorious  inability  of  schizo- 
phrenic Ss  to  maintain  an  instructional  set  may  have  rendered  this  assumption 
a gratuitous  on©  with  these  patients.  Fortunately,  the  PAIS  test  data  attested 
to  the  consistency  of  the  perceptions  of  all  Ss,  including  the  two  schizophrenic 
groups.  AH  groups  ascribed  the  majority  of  unloving  items  to  the  negative 
mother,  whereas  the  positive  mothers  were  assigned  a majority  of  the  loving 
statements.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  to  note  the  rank  ordering  of  the  fre- 
quency of  these  ascriptions  by  groups.  Inspection  of  Figure  7 reveals  that, 

In  spit©  of  the  fact  that  the  Mon-irug  schizophrenics  were  able  to  recognize 
and  report  the  salient  characteristics  of  both  raotbers,  they  consistently 
ascribed  fewer  unloving  itaras  to  the  negative  mother  in  comparison  with  all 
other  groins;  a similar  relationship  held  true  for  loving  items  in  regard  to 
the  positive  mother.  Stated  in  another  way,  Mon-Drug  schizophrenics  tended  to 
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ascribe  mere  positive  attributes  to  tbs  negative  mother,  and  »aar©  negative 
statei;i©nts  to  the  positive  mother  relative  to  the  other  groups. 

fb©  isMsediat©  conclusion  suggested  by  these  observation  is  that  the  hoa- 
Snag  schisopiiireTiic  3s  approach  isor©  closely  than  the  other  groups  to  a random 
ascription  of  traits  to  the  tsro  mothers,  and  that  their  performance  on  tills 
task  immly  reflects  Hthe  essential  variability  of  the  sehiaoplireoie.  It  is 
unlikely,  hoover,  that  aare  rarKteness  of  response  can  be  asserted  in  the 
present  instance,  first,  because  in  a statistically  reliable  fashion  the  bon- 
drug  schizophrenic  Ss  did  recognize  the  negative  mother  as  predominantly  un- 
loving, and  the  positive  mother  as  loving.  In  addition,  it  was  observed  that, 
prior  to  the  formal  administration  of  the  S&L5  test,  nearly  all  of  the  Is  in 
this  group  Here  able  to-  state  clearly  that  they  preferred  the  positive  spottier 
to  the  negative  mother.  lieverthaLess,  there  my  mist  some  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  these  Ss  to  approach  the  extremes  of  trait  ascription  that  Here 
achieved  toy  the  ether  groups*  Ibis  my  be  laar©  of  a calculated  orientation 
than  a tendency  to  random  response.  The  Ion-drug  schizophrenic  my  to  some 
extent  attest  to  conceal  his  preference  when  he  is  repeatedly  required  to 
reiterate  preference  by  ascribing  positive  and  negative  attributes  to  the 
mothers.  There  is  both  clinical  and  experimental  evidence  to  support  this 
hypothesis.  Bateson,  for  example,  has  observed?  'typically,  the  schiso- 
phrenic will  eliminate  from  his  messages  everything  that  refers  explicitly 
or  implicitly  to  the  relationship  bet ween  himself  sard  the  person  he  is  ad- 
dressing ...  and  they  are  likely  to  have  difficulty  with  all  mssages  and 
meaningful  acts  which  imply  intimate  contact  between  the  self  and  son*  other. :t 
(I960,  p.  96.) 

Harris  (1957)  has  described  the  Poor  premorbid  schizophrenics  in  his 
study  as  being  less  able  to  express  disapproval  of  their  mothers  than'  were 
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Goods  or  Normals,  and  this  was  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Poors  had 
ascribed  initially  more  deviant  child-rearing  practices  to  their  mothers  than 
had  the  other  groups.  Alvurwi  (1957),  toof  found  that  schizophrenic  Ss  tended 
to  be  less  consistent  in  ascribing  negative  adjectives  (as  compared  with  their 
consistency  in  ascribing  positive  adjectives)  to  photos  of  persons  that  had 
been  rated  in  terms  of  high  and  low  preference  values. 

One  observation  about  the  response  of  these  groups  to  the  task  of  assign- 
ing mothers  to  the  PALS  test  items  is  of  interest.  The  task  could  have  been 
presented  to  w in  such  a manner  as  to  allow  him  to  respond  to  an  item  by 
ascribing  it  to  ^neither"  or  “both"  mothers.  However,  such  a procedure  would 
have  permitted  too  much  latitude  for  avoidance  by  the  schizophrenic  patients  of 
a direct  ascription.  Therefore,  1 asked  S to  choose  in  each  case  the  nether 
for  whoa  the  trait  was  truer,  in  some  instances,  however,  there  had  been  no 
information  on  the  tape  that  would  have  allowed  S to  make  an  absolute  judgment. 
Both  the  Morraal  and  Alcoholic  8s  frequently  pointed  this  fact  out  to  £•  How- 
ever, in  no  case  did  a schizophrenic  patient  make  a similar  observation.  This 
is  an  interesting,  albeit  a somewhat  tangential  confirsation  of  the  assertion 
of  Bateson,  Jackson,  Haley,  and  ^Oakland  (1956)  that  the  schizophrenic  is  in- 
capable of  making  i^tacomssunicative  statements,  i.©.,  he  cannot  bring  himself 
to  comment  upon  the  nature  of  a communication  sequence,  but  can  only  respond 
within  it.  i%rthermore,  the  inability  to  comment  itself  suggests  a certain  de- 
gree of  conformity  manifested  to  the  authority  figure  of  E and  the  directions 
he  has  issued. 


Conformity  with  the  ’legative  I other 


In  devising;  the  instructions  for  the  Occupational  Choice  Task,  care  was 
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taken,  to  make  them  ambiguous  enough  so  that,  ’whatever  tendencies  toward  con- 
formity with  a eternal  figure  were  brought  by  S into  the  experimental  situ- 
ation, would  be  maximally  mobilized j on  the  other  hand,  the  instructions  had 
to  b©  ambiguous  enough  to  allow  S to  remain  free  from  the  influence  of  the 
maternal  figures  should  that  have  been  his  tendency.  It  is  felt  that  the 
instructions  utilized  achieved  just  the  proper  degree  of  ambiguity  to  permit  S 
to  respond  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  job  characteristics  on  each  trial 
(**.  . . tell  me  which  one  you  would  recommend.4*)  or  to  be  very  much  influ- 
enced by  the  maternal  figures  (**.  * * if  you  push  it  toward  the  arrow  you  will 
be  agreeing  with  Hra#  T,  . . . away  from  the  arrow  you'll  be  disagreeing  with 
: rs.  T.H),  and  in  either  case  to  feel  that  he  was  fallowing  instructions. 

In  the  light  of  E’s  instructions,  then,  it  seeded  possible  to  establish 
a criterion  for  whether  S’s  performance  in  the  Occupational  Choice  task  was 
determined  more  by  the  instructions  to  make  his  own  job  recoir^ndations  (task- 
relevant),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  expressed  preferences  of  the 
mothers  (task-irrelevant)*  The  latter  mods  of  responding  to  the  task,  which 
implies  that  S is  relatively  sensitized  to  the  preferences  of  the  mother,  says 
nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  this  influence  will  manifest  itself  in  S’s 
performance.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  were  two  ways  in  which  the 
mother’s  preference  would  be  manifest  in  S’s  performance  in  the  present 
study— S could  either  have  been  influenced  to  agree  with  her  preferences,  or 
to  disagree  with  them.  If  no  relationship  was  found  between  S’s  response  pat- 
terns and  those  of  either  mother,  one  would  seem  to  be  justified  in  assuring 
that  S had  been  uninfluenced. 

What  relationship  does  this  view  tear  to  the  specific  data  in  question? 
There  were  three  dependent  variables  that  presumably  reflected  the  intrusive- 
ness of  the  mother’s  judgments  upon  S’s  express©!  preferences j the  proportions 
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of  agreement  and  disagreements  the  latencies  of  agreement  as  compared  Kith 
those  of  disagreement,  and.  the  mgiher  of  changes  by  S on  the  repeat  trials, 
either  toward  agreera»nt  or  disagreesnant.  Under  conditions  of  minimal  task- 
relevance,  i.e.,  maximal  influence  by  the  mother*  one  would  expect  a sig- 
nificantly greater  than  chance  relationship  between  the  mother’s  choices  and 
all  three  of  these  dependent  variables.  On  the  other  hand,  maximally  task- 
relevant  behavior  should  reflect  none  of  these  effects,  since,  (a)  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  jobs  on  the  cards  was  randomly  deters&ned,  and  preferences 
based  solely  on  the  salient  characteristics  of  each  pair  of  jobs  should  ap- 

1 

proximate  a 50-50  proportion  of  agreermsai  and  disagi’eoment  with  the  mother, 
(b)  agreement  and  disagreement  with  the  mother  is  not  an  issue  when  responses 
are  completely  task-relevant;  therefore  the  latencies  for  the  former  should 
not  differ  from  the  latencies  for  the  latter,  and  (c)  on  the  repeat  trials, 
where  the  .mother  Is  present,  freedom  from  liar  influence  should  result  in  no 
change  in  the  preferences  already  expressed  in  her  absence. 

Is  it  possible,  using  this  fr&SMMork  of  analysis,  to  define  a degree  of 
task  relevance  somewhere  between  the  two  extresses  just  defined,  i.e.,  a con- 
dition of  being  somewhat  influenced  by  the  mothers,  bit  attentive  to  the  In- 
structions as  well?  To  speculate,  on©  might  imagine  such  an  S as  being  one 
who  recognizes  in  the  mother  a source  of  influence,  and  is  perhaps  even 
sensitised  to  such  a mother,  but  who  at  the  same  time  is  able  to  pattern  his 
behavior  according  to  the  instructions  he  has  received.  It  does  not  seem 


1.  That  this  is  true  is  supported  by  the  data  on  the  first  ten  trials 
before  the  tape  recording— the  trials  when  no  mother  was  present.  The 
left-right  distribution  of  all  four  groups  of  Ss  was  46.75-51-25  (Hon-Drugsj 
44-5<S,  Drags*  50-50*  Alcoholics:  48-52,  end  Normals : 53-4-7).  Further  dis- 
cussion is  given  to  the  issue  of  the-  placement  of  the  jobs  on  the  cards  in 
a later  section  of  this  chapter. 
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likely  that  the  influence  of  the  nether  on  such  an  3*s  responses,  in  the 
present  study,  would  be  xaanifested  in  the  more  obvious  facets  of  Ills  response, 
i.a.,  the  changes  in  ^reference  on  the  repeat  trials,  or  the  slightly  less 
obvious  pattern  of  agreements  and  disagreements  over  a number  of  trials.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  might  be  expected  that,  if  the  mother’s  influence  is  going 
to  be  manifest  in  S*s  responses  at  all,  it  would  be  in  the  snore  subtle 
response  characteristic  of  latency. 

This  analysis  of  the  three  dependent  variables  is  of  value  in  eacaisiriing 
the  conformity  behavior  of  all  groups  in  the  present  study,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  negative  toother*  Reference  to  figures  11,  10,  and  8 reveals  the  fol- 
lowing* 

1.  The  approach  of  the  hun-Lrug  schizophrenic s to  the  task  may 

be  viewed  as  almost  completely  dominated  by  the  itiixuence  of  the  rather. 
The  number  of  Ganges  in  the  direction  of  agreement  is  significantly 
greater  than  for  ary  other  group.  The  difference  between  their  propor- 
tions of  agreement  and  disagreement  with  the  negative  .anther  deviates 
iTsarkedly  from  zero  in  the  positive  direction,  and  is  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  groups.  In  addition,  the  latencies  with  which 
they  disagree  with  the  negative  mother  are  much  longer  that*  the  latencies 
with  which  they  agree  with  her. 

2.  The  Ik*ug  schizophrenics  show  gr© ater  task-relevant  behavior 
than  do  their  Ton-Drug  counterparts,  but  tend  to  reveal  in  their  latencies 
the  encroaching  influence  of  the  negative  mother.  Although  the  differ- 
ential change  toward,  agreement  on  the  repeat  trials  is  3isall  and  the 
difference  between  proportions  of  agreer-ent  and  disagreement  is  negligible, 
the  differences  in  latency  assume  the  same  direction  and.  almost  the  ssim 
magnitude  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Ion- Drug  schizophrenics. 
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3*  Tbe  Alcoholic  group  appears  to  have  been  influenced,  by  the 
negative  mother  to  the  same  extent  as  tbe  Brag  schizophrenics , but  not 
in  tbe  direction  of  conformity,  anther,  the:/  appear  to  ’nave  reacted  in 
the  apposite  way.  The  changes  on  tbe  repeat  items*  vhils  few  in  number, 
are  preponderantly  toward  disagreeiient.  The  difference  between  the  pro- 
portions of  agreement  and  disagreement  among  tbe  Alcoholics  is  zero,  but 
there  is  a significant  difference  between,  tbs  latencies  of  tnese  re- 
sponses, with  disagreements  being  nsieh  the  faster. 

4.  finally,  bonrals  show  a completely  task-relevant  response  pat- 
tern. bone  of  the  three  dependent  variables  used  to  reflect  the  influ- 
ence of  the  negative  mother  shows  a value  appreciably  different  from 
aero. 

The  truncations  of  this  speculative  analysis  will  now  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  specific  groups  s 

UaB-l&ug  S chisoshrealcs . Tbe  results  confirm  strikingly  the  tendency  of 
llon-Qrug  schizophrenics  to  conform  to  the  'negative  .mother.  If  one  considers 
the  negative  mother  to  represent  to  the  patients  a potentially  punishing 
figure,  the  results  of  this  study  may  be  fitted  conceptuallg  into  several  of 
the  previous  studies  of  avoidance  behavior  conducted  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Duke  Schizophrenia  Project  (bodnick  and  Gersaasy,  1957)*  In  those  studies  it 
was  demonstrated  that  a Mtfraagf®  signal  had  strongly  aversive  properties  for 
the  schizophrenic  patient,  and  led  to  a relinquishment  of  the  punished  re- 
sponse* In  the  present  study,  the  negative  mother  may  be  viewed  as  func- 
tionally comparable  to  the  'brong‘  signal*  snd  it  can  thus  be  hypothesized 
that  she  is  viewed  by  the  patient  as  a potent  source  of  punishment  for  be- 
havior that  deviates  from  her  own,  or  from  her  expectations.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  patients  were  expects  to  choose  the  response  that  had  the 
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highest  probability  of  avoiding  the  threatened  punishment,  in  this  ease, 
conformity*  The  response  patterns  of  the  Ho»-2rug  schizophrenic  patients  thus 
tend  to  confirm  both  the  formiation  of  avoidance  behavior  elaborated  by 
larasesy  (I960),  and  the  observations  of  the  more  dynamically  oriented  clinical 
literature  on  the  ’‘symbiotic*2 3  nature  of  the  parent-patient  relationship  in 
schizophrenia  (Arieti,  1955?  Bateson  et  al.,  1956?  Bowen,  I960?  I ids  and  lids, 
19^|  Stiorlin,  1959?  Ryekoff,  lay,  and  i&rsch,  1958)*  The  consensus 

©f  all  of  these  authors  is  that  conformity  is  demanded  of  the  pre- 
schizophrenic  child,  with  immediate  and  decisive  punishment  forthcoming  for 
deviations  from  this  pattern.  Bateson  sayss  **Th©  schizophrenic  co^-mmicates 
as  if  he  expected  to  be  punished  every  time  he  indicates  be  is  right  . . . and 
repeated  experience  of  punishment  . . . will  lead  the  individual  to  behave 
habitually  as  if  he  ©epee ted  such  punisteaent.**  (I960,  p.  97.) 

This  quotation  not  only  describes  observations  based  upon,  past  history 
of  the  schizophrenic  pat  ient,  but  suggests  the  answer  to  the  question  of  why 
it  is  best  to  view  conformity  as  an  avoidance  of  punishment  rather  than  a 
seeking  of  rewards.  The  schizophrenic  probably  receives  very  few  rewards 
that  can  clearly  be  identified,  whereas  punishment  in  his  family  is  ubiquitous. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  relative  meaningfulness  of  rewards  ie  extinguished, 
and  punishment  becomes  the  prepotent  motivator  to  behavior.  Rseanb  experi- 
mental studies  by  Alvarez  (195?)»  Hleke  (1955) * and  Leventhal  (1959)  have 

2. 

demonstrated  this  to  be  true  of  schizophrenic  Ss. 


2.  A farther  theoretical  discussion  of  conformity  in  terms  of  social 

psychological  theory  is  presented  later  in  tills  chapter. 
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Responses  to  the  Negative  Mother  by  Other  (Groups 

flpug  Schizophrenics . The  Drug  schizophrenic  group  -was  clearly  less  af- 
fected by  the  eternal  stlmli  used  in  this  study  than  were  the  noo-Drug  pa- 
tients. ill  Ss  in  the  Drug  group  were  receiving  phenot hiazine  s?  as  their 
indication.  A review  of  the  literature  on  research  into  the  effects  of  these 
drugs  shows  that  although  many  studies  have  been  done  recently,  non©  bears  di- 
rectly upon  the  type  of  dependent  variables  used  in  the  present  study.  These 
studies,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  concerned  with  drug  effects  on  either 
or  both  of  two  variables*  gross  behavioral  effects,  or  neurological  effects. 
Kurland,  Hanlon,  Tatom,  and  Bimopoulos,  1961;  Rood,  Miklouitz,  Chappie, 

Chappie,  Pine,  and  Saunders,  1961.)  Beraiett  and  Xooi  (1961)  carried  out  a 
carefully  designed  study  to  evaluate  and  compare  five  of  the  phenothiazin© 
derivatives.  Their  conclusion  mm  that  there  were  no  apparent  differences  in 
the  behavioral  reactions  of  schizophrenic  patients  to  any  of  the  phenothiazines 
in  terns  of  their  ward  behavior;  all  Ss  manifested  more  improvement  than  a 
control  group  that  was  on  phenofcarbitol  medication.  Unfortunately,  no  de- 
tailed description  of  the  behavioral  changes  is  given.  The  study  does  permit 
tbs  conclusion,  however,  that  there  are  no  important  differences  between  the 
ffoenothi&zines  as  regards  their  effects  upon  behavior  in  schizophrenic  pa- 
tients. Ross,  Jensen,  Morrow,  and  Frmad  (195®)  carried  out  an  investigation 
using  on3yr  chlorpromazine,  one  of  the  most  extensively  used  of  the  phenothi- 
azin©  group.  Us  results  support  those  of  Bennett  and  Knox  (1961)  in  that 
significant  behavioral  changes,  as  measured  on  a rating  scale  by  nursing  per- 
sonnel, were  observed.  Moss,  however,  qualifies  this  result  by  presenting  the 


3*  The  drug  data  on  these  patients  appear  in  Appendix  B. 
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pre-post  results  of  psychological  testing.  The®©,  he  finds,  shot*  very  little 
change.  Be  suggests  that  phenothiazine  abdication  may  lead  to  superficial 
changes  in  observable  behavior,  but  that  the  underlying  psychopathology  is 
essentially  unchanged. 

The  summary  inures  sion  of  most  of  the  studies  in  this  area  is  that  the 
phenothiazines  have  the  virtue  of  providing  a sedative  effect  at  the  same 
tii®  that  they  lead  to  behavioral  is^ovements  as  manifested  by  such  observa- 
tions as  reduced  aggressive  behavior,  lessened  emotional  tension,  decreased 
hallucinatory  and  delusional  experiences,  and  improvement  in  affect. 

The  studies  which  bear  more  directly  upon  this  drug  issue  are  the  previ- 
ous studies  of  the  Duke  Schizophrenia  Project  in  which  the  presence  or  absence 
of  drugs  has  been  on©  of  the  experimental  variables,  Dahn  (1959)  found  that 
in  a size-estimation  task  which  was  carried  out  using  aversive  and  neutral 
stimulus  material,  those  schizophrenic  patients  that  were  receiving  tranquil- 
izing  drugs  manifested  much  less  of  a differential  response  to  the  aversive 
stimuli  than  did  the  Non-Orug  patients.  Furthermore,  2&lm*s  Drug  Ss  showed 
lessened  avoidance  behavior  in  a pseudo-discrimination  task  in  which  *3?4rong;i 
signals  ware  used  as  informational  cues.  Alvarez  (1957)  reports  essentially 
the  same  sort  of  drug  effect  in  his  study  in  which  pictures  previously  rated 
by  the  patients  as  neutral  were  paired  with  censure.  Mon-Drug  schizophrenics 
showed  a significantly  greater  decrement  in  preference  rating  for  such  pictures 
than  did  the  patients  receiving  tranquiliziag  medication. 

Jtn  interesting  additional  contribution  to  the  study  of  drug  effects,  in 
the  present  study  was  the  measurement  of  8s*  responses  along  more  than  one 
dimension.  The  aspect  of  the  response  in  the  present  study  that  bears  the 
greatest  similarity  to  the  responses  measured  by  both  Alvarez  and  Dahn  is  the 
direction  of  the  simple  lever  movement  made  to  the  occupational  pairings. 
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These  motor  in  ©11  three  studies  reflect  simple  freruency  indica- 

tors that  are  highly  task-centered . In  the  light  of  their  comparability, 
response  modification  under  drug  conditions  similar  to  those  in  the  previous 
studies  would  be  expected.  This,  of  course,  happened.  However,  it  is  in  the 
subtler  response  characteristic  of  latency  that  tranqullizing  medication  has 
a mete  less  striking  effect.  These  results  are  analogous  to  those  of  . oss 
et  al.  (1958)  cited  above,  and  suggest  that  the  general  effect  of  tranquilliz- 
ing drugs  is  rather  superficial  in  nature.  The  more  obvious  aspects  of  be- 
havior my  shew  change  under  such  medication,  but  it  seems  likely  that  in- 
ternalised states  of  conflict  my  remain  unaffected. 

i icoholics.  Although  the  Alcoholics  were  included  in  the  present  study 
as  a control  for  the  factors  both  of  hospitalization  and  psychopathology, 

there  are  shortcomings  in  their  use  as  control  Ss.  For  one  thing,  depth  of 

4 

psychopathology  is  uncontrolled,  as  is  level  of  prensorbid  adequacy.-'  Since 
these  two  factors  covary  simultaneously  with  the  diagnostic  dimension  it  is 
not  possible  in  the  present  context  to  determine  what  portion  of  the  variance 
is  uniquely  contributed  by  the  presence  of  schizophrenia.  Nevertheless , it 
is  of  interest  to  note  the  striking  differences  that  existed  between  these 
groups.  The  Alcoholics  were  also  influenced  to  a considerable  extent  by  the 


4.  To  have  controlled  for  the  variable,  depth  of  psychopathology,  would 
have  required  the  utilisation  of  some  other  psychotic,  but  non-schizophrenic 
population,  such  as  manic-depressives.  Such  & population  was  not  available  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  be  of  use. 

5*  The  differences  between  these  groups  in  premorbid  adequacy  could  not 
be  rigorously  determined,  as  the  necessary  information  was  not  available  far 
the  Alcoholics.  However,  all  of  the  Alcoholics  had  been  married  at  one  time, 
and  this  fact,  in  itself,  would  earn  for  them  a significantly  better  preaorbid 
rating.  For  other  differences  between  these  groups  see  Chapter  III;  discussion 
of  social  class  differences  appears  later  in  this  chapter. 
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presence  of  the  negative  mother,  but  in  a direction  that  suggested  that  she 
generated  hostile  responses  in  these  Ss.  Their  disagreements  with  her  were 
execute!!  much  nore  quickly  than  their  agreements,  a result  that  was  discrepant 
with  the  behavior  of  all  other  groups*  Again  it  appeared  that  the  latency 
.measure  may  have  been  nore  sensitive  to  the  subtle  and  more  basic  attributes 
of  S *©  response  to  such  a non-nurturant  eternal  figure. 

The  literature  on  alcoholism  does  not  contain  many  references  to  the 
actual  fafl&ly  teckground  of  the  alcoholic  as  it  has  been  empirically  investi- 
gated, although  there  are  many  dynamic  forrulations  based  upon  what  such  a 
background.  (foust  have  been  like . " For  the  most  part,  though,  the  few  empirical 
studies  and  the  dynamic  formations  are  in  agreement.  The  latter  are  well 
summarised  by  Sterling:  and  "osehbaun  (1959)  J 

In  esses©®,  the  alcoholic  is  seen  as  having  been  rendered  vulnerable,  by 
early  security-threatening  operations  of  deprivation,  to  addiction  to  a 
magical  fluid  which  dispels  tension  and  depression,  relieves  the  sense  of 
loneliness,  places  an  instantaneously  available  source  of  pleasure  at  his  dis- 
posal, permits  the  mastery  and  simultaneously  the  expression  of  unmanageable 
hostile  feelings,  and  has  a virtually  built-in  and  guaranteed  array  of  suffer- 
ings and  punishments  which  serve  both  to  appease  the  conscience  mechanism  and 
to  feed  back  the  stress  stimuli  for  continuing  the  cyclic  addictive  process. 
(1959,  Chap.  31.) 

The  security  threatening  operations  are  seen  as  outright  rejection,  usu- 
ally at  the  bands  of  a iion-niirturant  maternal  figure,  which  predispose  the  al- 
coholic to  lowered  self-esteem,  inadequate  masculine  identification,  unre- 
solved dependency  needs,  and,  most  characteristically,  a seething,  resentful 
hostility,  expressed  by  some  constantly,  by  others  only  with  the  help  of 
alcohol. 

Tbs  modal  description  of  the  psychocfynamies  of  alcoholism  presented  above 
has  been  derived  primarily  in  clinics!  practice.  everal  careful  sampling 
studies  have  been  executed  which  confirm  the  essential  points  of  the  clinical 
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formulation.  (Litton,  1956;  Sutherland,  Schroeder,  and  Tordella,  1950.) 

One  study,  however,  which  lias  focused  upon  the  family  background  of  alco- 
holics, provides  a valuable  basis  for  comparing  the  differences  between  the 
Schizophrenics  and  Alcoholics  in  the  present  study.  Wahl  (1956) , who  previ- 
ously had  also  studied  the  family  background  of  schizophrenics  (Wahl,  195*0* 
investigated  the  family  background  of  109  alcoholics . He,  too,  found  that 
there  had  been  an  unusual  amount  of  deprivation  and  rejection  by  the  mother 
in  the  family,  but  also  that  there  was  a significant  amount  of  rejection  at 
the  hands  of  the  father.  The  amount  of  rejection  in  either  case  was  no  less 
than  he  had  found  in  the  families  of  schizophrenics.  The  important  difference 
Wahl  noted  between  these  families,  however,  was  in  regard  to  the  consistency 
with  which  the  rejection  was  expressed.  Typically,  in  the  family  of  the  schiso- 
phrenic, the  child  would  be  confronted  with  an  alternation  between  rejecting 
parental  withdrawal  and  awkward  attempts  to  be  loving  for  no  apparent  or  ob- 
jective reason.  These  inconsistencies  were  apparent  both  between  parents 
and,  at  different  times,  in  the  same  parent.  Si  the  families  of  the  alco- 
holics, on  the  other  hand,  both  parents  were  seen  to  be  equally  and  con- 
sistently rejecting  of  the  child.  Tims,  in  the  ease  where  the  pre- 
schizophrenic child  would  be  more  likely  to  be  overcome  with  guilt,  and  begin 
to  blame  himself,  the  alcoholic  would  develop  intense  feelings  of  hostility, 
anxiety,  and  unworthiness . 

An  oven  more  important  difference,  however,  seems  to  have  characterized 
these  families.  Both  sets  of  families  appear  to  have  had  3a  paucity  of  intra- 
famillal  resources.**  The  alcoholics,  though,  were  able  to  develop  meaningful 
relationships  outside  the  family,  in  clubs,  church  groups,  play  groups,  and 
the  like.  These  activities  apparently  came  to  be  used  by  the  alcoholic  as 
substitutes  fear  the  frustrations  that  existed  in  his  family  relationships. 
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Previous  references  to  the  work  of  Bateson  ©t  al.  (1956),  *ynoe  et  al.  (1953), 
and  the  J.idz  group  (19**9)  have  described  the  extent  to  which  such  autoncr^r- 
seeking  ventures  were  prohibited  for  the  schizophrenic. 

Such  differences  in  the  background  as  kfsthl  describes  would  seem  to  over- 
shadow the  similarities  previously  mentioned.  It  is  these  very  differences 
that  could  account  for  the  variations  in  behavior  manifested  by  the  alco- 
holics in  comparison  with  the  schizophrenics  in  the  present  experiment.  The 
alcoholic,  subjected  in  his  life  history  to  hostility-arousing  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  a rejecting  maternal  figure,  would  certainly  be  motivated  to  the 
expression  of  such  hostility.  Presumably  the  more  satisfactory  social  rela- 
tionships would  at  the  same  time  commit  him  less  totally  to  the  perpetual  in- 
fluence of  such  a figure,  as  compared  with  the  schizophrenic . Psychodynamic 
formulations  suggest  that  it  is  at  less  than  a fully  conscious  level  that  the 
alcoholic  acts  out  his  longheld  resentments,  while  socially  be  is  often  a 
charming  and  affable  individual . It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find 
the  hostility  of  the  alcoholic  group  expressed  only  in  the  latency  of  their 
agreerrant-dlsagreement  responses,  while  the  direction  of  those  responses  sug- 
gests that  the  alcoholics  remain  to  a great  extent  task-oriented . 

Honaals.  Using  the  task-relevance-irrelevan.ee  formulation  developed  at 
the  onset  of  the  discussion  on  conformity,  it  would  appear  that  the  normals 
were  responding  in  an  almost  completely  task-relevant  way.  The  characteristics 
of  both  their  frequency  and  latency  data  conform  to  the  criteria  for  task 
relevance.  Apparently  the  formal  Ss  took  full  cognizance  of  the  option 
implicit  in  the  instructions  that  they  were  simply  to  express  their  own 
preferences  for  the  jobs.  Their  ability  to  remain  uninfluenced  by  the  prefer- 
ences of  the  mothers  is  especially  dramatic  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
group  assigned  the  most  extreme  frequencies  of  unloving  attributes  to  the  nega- 
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tive  mother  on  the  PM £ test,  -tie  can  speculate  that  these  Ss  brought  with 
them  into  the  experimental  situation  few  predispositions , if  any,  of  sensi- 
tivity to  maternal  cues,  characterised  by  dominance  and  rejection.  Conse- 
quently they  were  able  to  attend  consistently  to  the  instructions,  regardless 
of  the  presence  of  such  extraneous1’  stimuli  as  the  tape  recording,  the 
mat^nal  pictures  and  their  respective  trait  ascriptions. 

Support  for  this  speculation  is  present  in  the  responses  of  many  of 
these  Ss  to  the  questions  asked  by  E at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  hen  they 
were  asked  if  they  thought  that  the  positive  and  negative  others  vioare  picking 
similar  sorts  of  jobs,  or  if  they  thought  that  they  had  tended  to  agree  sore 
with  am  raother  than  the  other,  their  typical  response  was  teat  they  really 
didn’t  know,  since  they  hadn’t  been  paying  ranch  attention  to  teat  tee  aethers 
had  been  doing.  These  observations  would  suggest  that  the  negative  raother  did 
not  serve  as  a significant  cue  for  the  normal  Ss  as  she  apparently  did  for 
the  schizophrenic  and  alcoholic  bs. 

although  relatively  little  has  been  written  about  the  family  background 
of  normals,  a number  of  studies  suggest  that  the  pathological  relationships 
found  in  psychiatric  group©  are  either  absent  or  far  less  intense  in  families 
of  normal  sons.  The  findings  of  Sears,  .accoby  and  tevin  (195?)  provide  sup- 
port for  this  viewpoint.  These  investigations  on  the  basis  of  intensive  in- 
terviewing of  379  mothers  in  and  around  tbs  Boston  area  report  that  the  use  of 
such  techniques  as  withdrawal  of  lave,  isolation,  pervasive  control,  and  the 
like  occur  only  infrequently.  Clausen  and  £ohn  (I960),  using  normals  that 
were  carefully  matched  with  tine  schizophrenic  patients  used  in  the  study, 
found  that  the  pattern  of  child  rearing  ciiaraeteristic  in  tee  families  of  the 
schizophrenics  (i.e.,  domination  and  maternal  control)  ms  not  typical  of  the 
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6 

families  of  normals. 

Specificity  of  internal  Cues 

The  evidence  indicates  that  schizophrenic  3s  tend  strongly  to  conform  to 
the  preferences  expressed  by  a cold  and  dordneering  maternal  figure.  But  is 
this  conformity  a specific  or  highly  generalized  response*  i.e. , do  schizo- 
phrenic Ss  respond  similarly  to  all  •sternal  figures  irrespective  of  their 
trait  attributes?  The  study*  as  it  -was  originally  designed,  sought  to  pro- 
vide a clear-cut  answer  to  this  question,  ’roups  of  Ss  were  to  be  run  with 
the  effect  of  order  controlled,.  Thus  half  the  Ss  within  each  group  were  to 
be  exposed  first  to  the  negative  mother,  followed  by  the  positive  : : other. 

The  other  half  would  follow  an  identical  procedure  with  the  order  of  nrothers 
reversed,  Unfortimately  this  latter  condition  could  not  be  completed,  be- 
cause of  the  unavailability  of  schizophrenic  subjects.  (The  difficulties  en- 
countered in  obtaining  subjects  for  the  study  and  its  implications  for  the 
analysis  of  the  data  in  the  present  study  are  discussed  in  a subsequent 
section.) 

This  failure  to  control  for  sequence  effects  makes  it  difficult  to  in- 
terpret the  data  obtained  for  the  positive  mother.  1 better  or  not  older  ef- 
fects or  factors  of  recency  and  the  like  operated  to  produce  the  results  that 
were  obtained  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  som 
confounding  exists,  based  upon  sequence  factors. 

Still  another  but  less  obvious  effect  assy  also  operate  on  responses  made 


6.  Although  this  statement  is  true,  it  isust  be  qualified  by  social  class 
considerations . These  are  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 
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to  the  positive  mother.  This  relates  to  the  adequacy  of  the  pairings  of 
occupations  on  the  final  fourteen  trials  (those  to  which  the  positive  mother 
purportedly  responded) . several  limitations  in  the  assignment  of  occupations 
on  these  final  trials  are  particularly  relevant. 

1.  In  selecting  Jobs  that  were  similar  from  the  CPU  there  were 
approximately  thirty  pairs  of  occupations  of  such  marked  similarity  as 
intuitively  to  suggest  that  the  probabilities  of  choosing  either  one, 
in  the  long  run,  seemed  equal  (as  Judged  by  two  raters).  These  pairs 
were  used  on  the  trials  with  the  negative  mothers;  the  fourteen  less 
mil  matched  pairs  were  them  assigned  to  the  trials  on  which  the  positive 
mother  responded. 

2.  The  use  of  these  less  well  matched  pairs  may  have  made  it  less 
likely  (especially  on  the  more  discrepant  Jobs)  that  the  probability  at- 
tached to  a choice  of  either,  even  in  the  long  run,  would  be  .50.  For 
some  pairs  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  probability  of  a given  choice 
may  have  approached  1.0. 

3*  If  in  the  assignment  of  preferences  for  the  positive  siother, 
when  setting  up  the  Occupational  Choice  Task,  S inadvertently  had  her 
prefer  many  of  the  Jobs  with  a higher  probability  of  choice,  then  an  S 
who  was  behaving  in  a task-relevant  manner,  and  indicating  his  prefer- 
ences based  solely  on  Job  characteristics , should  have  appeared  as  if  he 
was  tending  to  conform  to  the  Judgments  of  the  positive  mother,  cm 
those  biased  trials.  If  on  the  remaining  trials  £*s  pattern  of  agree- 
ment with  tbs  positive  mother  was  merely  random,  there  would  result  a pat- 
tern strongly  suggestive  of  conformity.? 


?.  To  test  this  conjecture  E had  three  Ss  rate  the  final  fourteen  pairs 
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This  analysis  has  been  pursued  only  because  it  is  consistent  with  what 
happened  on  the  final  fourteen  trials.  The  responses  of  the  norraals  serve 
as  the  most  telling  examples  Although  this  group  of  3s  had  shown  virtually 
no  tendency  to  be  influenced  by  the  preferences  of  the  negative  mother,  they 
appear  to  have  been  influenced  in  their  Job  preferences  by  the  presence  of  the 
positive  mother.  Figure  12  depicts  a differential  tendency  toward  agreement, 
suggesting  that  normals  are  conforming  to  quite  an  extent  to  the  preferences 
of  the  positive  mother,  especially  in  comparison  with  their  failure  to  have 
done  so  in  response  to  the  negative  mother*  However,  Figure  13  shows  that 
their  differential  latencies  on  agreement  and  disagreement  (the  response 
measure  that  has  appeared  mast  sensitive  to  task  irrelevance ) are  about  aero. 
It  is  possible  then  that  these  normal  Sir  are  indeed  responding  in  a task- 
relevant manner  despite  the  appearance  of  conformity.  The  ultimate  validity 
of  this  analysis  can  only  be  determined  by  a projected  study  in  which  all 
trials  of  job  choices  will  be  without  the  presence  of  the  mother. 

How  does  all  of  this  relate  to  the  issue  of  cue  specificity?  If  the  re- 
sponses made  by  the  Hoo-Strug  schizophrenic  3s  to  the  negative  mother  had  been 
uniquely  determined  by  her  personality  attributes,  one  would  have  expected 
substantial  differences  between  those  responses  and  the  responses  ;mde  by 
these  3s  to  the  positive  mother . The  results  indicate  that  the  differences 
between  responses  to  the  two  mothers  were  not  striking;  the  differences  in 


for  occupational  preference.  There  was  complete  agreement  on  six  of  the  f cur- 
teen  pairs.  On  all  six  the  direction  of  choice  was  consonant  with  the  direc- 
tion of  choice  of  the  positive  mother.  On  this  basis  on©  would  predict  ap- 
proximately ?Qp  agreement— a value  achieved  by  the  Horse!  control  group  with 
the  positive  mother.  A study  is  now  projected  to  test  this  assumption  fur- 
ther by  having  a large  number  of  schizophrenic  and  normal  Ss  rate  job 
preferences  on  all  trials  without  maternal  stimuli  present. 
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latencies  and  the  proportions  of  agreement  and  disagreement  in  the  group  of 
•Ion-Drug  schizophrenic s were  approximately  the  sane  for  both  mothers . If, 
however,  their  apparent  agreement  was  based  upon  the  inadvertent  relationship 
between  job  placement  and  the  preferences  assigned  to  the  positive  mother, 
as  may  have  been  true  for  the  normals,  then  the  actual  tendency  of  these  ts 
to  agree  with  t he  positive  mother  would  have  been  spuriously  inflated.  Thus, 
it  is  possible  that  the  Ion-Drug  schizophrenics  were  indeed  less  influenced 
by  the  positive  mother  than  by  the  negative  mother,  to  buttress  this 
probability,  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  the  four  groups 
of  Ss  in  their  proportions  of  agreement  and  disagreement  to  the  positive 
mother,  whereas  the  Nan-Brag  schizophrenics  were  significantly  different  from 
all  other  groups  on  that  measure  when  responding  to  the  negative  mother. 

These  findings  do  lend  son®  support  to  the  notion  that  the  negative  mother 
is  highly  cue-relevant  for  eliciting  conformity  behavior  in  the  Ion-Drug 
schizophrenic  patients. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  evidence  in  the  studies  of  the  Duke 
Schizophrenia  Project  (Gar mesy  and  Rodniek,  1959 i Rodniefc  and  Gareesy,  1957) 
to  suggest  that  the  schizophrenic  patient  is  a highly  over-generalizing  in- 
dividual, especially  when  the  stimuli  to  which  he  is  responding  carry  the 
threat  of  punishment.  According  to  this  formulation,  the  mother  in  interac- 
tion with  whom  the  schizophrenic  has  learned  his  heightened  avoidance 
tendencies,  becomes  a highly  generalised  stimulus  figure.  On  this  basis  one 
would  have  expected  the  schizophrenic  patients  in  the  present  study  to  re- 
spond similarly  to  both  of  the  maternal  figures.  Thus  it  may  be  that,  while 
the  coincidence  of  job-placement  and  mother’s  preference  can  be  used  to  ac- 
count for  the  heightened  agreement  of  the  Normals  in  the  present  study,  the 


schizophrenic  os  would  have  shown  such  a pattern  regardless  of  the  methods- 
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logical  aspects  of  the  issue*  The  question  cannot  be  answered  until  the  pro- 
jected study  without  mother's  pictures  is  executed. 

Social  Psychological  Treatments  of  Conformity 

Conformity  behavior  has  been  most  exhaustively  studied  from  the  point  of 
view  of  social  psychological  theory.  In  this  context  most  such  theories  treat 
conformity  in  its  normal  manif ©stations,  with  little  mention  made  of  the 
relevance  of  the  formulation  for  more  intensely  psychopathologies!  states. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  such  theories  do  not  contain  the  systematic  variables 
appropriate  to  such  an  analysis,  but  only  that*  in  the  realm  of  social  psycho- 
logical research,  the  empirical  variables  that  are  typically  investigated  do 
not  include  those  ordinarily  used  in  research  in  psychopathology.  A brief 
attempt  will  be  made  here  to  relate  two  theoretical  formulations  of  conformity 
behavior  drawn  from  the  literature  of  social  psychology  to  the  conformity  be- 
havior of  S as  manifested  in  the  present  study.  The  fit  between  theory  and 
data  in  this  instance  may  be  found  somewhat  wanting  since  this  study  was  not 
designed  to  represent  tests  of  these  theories . Nevertheless,  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  both  theories  and  this  study  are  comparable  and  as  such  provide  a 
rather  interesting  nexus. 

ICelaan  (195©)  has  proposed  a detailed  theoretical  framework  within  which 
to  consider  the  phenomenon  of  conformity  behavior.  He  sees  conformity  as  be- 
ing manifested  under  three  different  sets  of  conditions,  only  two  of  which 

ft 

will  b©  considered  here.*'  These  two  types  of  conformity  are  given  the  terms 


8.  Kalman's  third  type  of  conformity  is  internalization,  which  by  defini- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  appropriate  to  schizophrenia  t " Int  srn&lization  can 
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"compliance"  and  "identification. w The  definitions  of  these  two  types,  with 
the  presumed  antecedents  for  their  appearance  and  with  their  consequents  ares 

orapilanee.  Definitions  "Compliance  can  be  said  to  occur  wisen  an  in- 
dividual accepts  influence  because  he  hopes  to  achieve  a 
favorable  reaction  from  another  person  or  group.  He 
adopts  the  induced  behavior  not  because  he  believes  in  its 
content,  but  because  he  expects  to  gain  specific  rewards 
or  approval  and  avoid  specific  punishments  or  disapproval 
by  conforming.  Thais  the  satisfaction  derived  from  compli- 
ance is  due  to  the  social  effect  of  accepting  influence. 

a ntecedent—  nTo  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of  the  influ- 
encing agent  is  based  on  laaans-control , conformity  will 
tend  to  take  the  form  of  compliance.5 

consequent— ^‘  wlien  an  individual  adapts  an  induced  response 
through  compliance,  he  tends  to  perform  it  only  under  the 
conditions  of  surveillance  by  the  influencing  agent. 

Identification,  definition i ’Identification  can  be  said  to  occur 
wheel  an  individual  accepts  influence  because  foe  wants  to 
establish  or  maintain  a satisfying  self-defining  relation- 
ship to  another  person  or  group.  This  relationship  may 
take  the  form  of  classical  identification,  in  which  the 
individual  takes  over  the  role  of  the  other,  or  it  nmy  take 
the  form  of  a reciprocal  role  relationship.  The  individual 
actually  believes  in  the  responses  which  he  adopts  through 
identification,  but  their  specific  content  is  more  or  less 
irrelevant.  He  adopts  the  induced  behavior  because  it  is 
associated  with  the  desired  relationship.  Tims  the  satis- 
faction derived  from  identification  is  due  to  the  act  of 
conforming  as  such.  " 


be  said  to  occur  when  an  individual  accepts  influence  because  the  content  of 
the  induced  behavior— the  ideas  and  actions  of  which  it  is  composed— is  in- 
trinsically rewarding.  He  adopts  the  induced  behavior  because  it  is  congruent 
with  his  value  system.  Be  caay  consider  it  useful  for  the  solution  of  a prob- 
lem or  find  it  congenial,  to  his  needs.  Behavior  adopted  in  this  fashion  tends 
to  be  integrated  with  the  individual’s  existing  values.  Thus  the  satisfaction 
derived  from  internalisation  is  due  to  the  content  of  the  new  behavior.  ’ 

This  and  all  subsequent  definitions  are  from  Kalman  (1958). 

9.  Selman  elaborates  several  other  antecedent  and.  consequent  conditions 
for  each  of  these  forms  of  conformity,  but  source  of  power  and  conditions  under 
which  the  sas-ponae  will  occur  are  seen  toy  as  the  most  relevant  ones  to  the 
schizophrenic  family  relationships. 
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antecedent— *T  o the  extent  to  which  the  power  of  the  influ- 
encing agent  is  based  on  attractiveness  , conformity  will 
tend  to  take  the  form  of  identification. 

Consequent— * 'tfhen  an  individual  adopts  an  induced  response 
through  identification,  he  tends  to  perform  it  only  under 
conditions  of  alienee  of  his  relationship  to  the  agent.” 

There  are  aspects  of  both  sets  of  definitions,  and  their  elaborations , that 
sees*  appropriate  to  the  type  of  conformity  manifested  in  the  present  study. 

The  definition  of  compliance  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  avoidance  of  punish- 
ment, seems  most  clearly  to  describe  such  behavior,  Telman*  s us©  of  the  term 
’•means  control, M as  it  is  elaborated,  implies  that  the  influencing  agent  has 
complete  control  over  'whether  a reward  will  be  granted  or  a punishment  with- 
held; hence,  the  individual  must  please  the  agent  in  order  to  effect  the  out- 
cons© . This  describes  quite  accurately  tbs  view  of  the  mother-child  relation- 
ship of  the  pre-schizophrenic  individual  as  described  in  the  clinical  litera- 
ture of  schisoplirenia — a relationship  that  has  been  assumed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  stimulus  materials  in  the  study.  The  difficulty  in  applying  Kelman’s 
definition  arises  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  conditions  under  which 
compliant  behavior  presumably  will  occur.  Kelnan  stresses  that  the  response 
will  be  elicited  under  conditions  of  actual  surveillance  by  the  influencing 
agent,  in  this  ease,  the  mother.  But  what  constitutes  surveillance  is  the 
issue  here.  Would  such  a response  be  elicited  under  conditions  where  the 
mother  is  not  present,  as  well? 

To  assume  that  the  response  will  occur  under  conditions  of  non-surveillance 
(1.©.,  non-presence  of  the  influencing  agent)  would  seem  to  endow  the  schizo- 
phrenic individual’s  behavior  with  attributes  of  '’identification'  as  Hainan 
defines  it.  However,  such  direct  surveillance  fails  to  take  into  account  the 
potent  overgenerelizing  tendencies  of  the  schizophrenic  patient  (lameron,  19^7* 
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Chap*  15)  • Treswmbly  learned  compliance,  too,  generaliaes  to  mmj  inter- 


personal situations.  The  rather,  according:  to  tills  formulation,  would  repre- 
sent the  prototypical  Iidlueneing  agent,  in  relation  with  whom  the  schiso- 
phrenic losras  to  be  compliant  as  a means  of  avoiding  punishment.  This  then 
becosaes  a prepotent  ssode  of  response,  which  is  widely  generalised  to  other 
&gent3  who  are  viewed  as  sharing  her  qualities  of  authority  and  dordjiation. 
Identification , therefore,  is  not  necessarily  1 plied  in  the  manifestations 
of  such  behavior  under  non-surveillance  by  the  mother.  This  view  receives 
support  fr m previous  studies  of  the  Duke  cehizophrenia  Project  (:  odnick  and 
Cteseasy*  195?)  which  point  to  the  lightened  propensity  of  the  schisoplirenics 
to  generalise  his  responses  to  aversive  stimuli,  and  also  from  a recs^it  pub- 
lication by  %ckoff  ©t  al*  (1959)*  These  latter  authors  contend  that  the 
schisophrenic  never  reaches  the  stage  where  identification  occurs  (in  the 
sens©  of  iotrojeetixsg  the  values  of  others)  but  only  that  be  becomes  sensi- 
tised to  certain  power  attributes  of  others  and  these  then  serve  to  determine 
his  behavior. 

T’hibaut  and  lielley  (1959)  hsrve  presented  a major  theoretical  analysis  of 
the  behavior  of  dyads.  Of  particular  significance  is  their  theoretical  con- 
cern with  the  effects  of  power  and  dependence  upon  the  behavior  of  such  dyads , 
and  the  nature  of  dyadic  behavior  that  is  rjmifested  in  non-voluntary  relation- 
ships. Their  concepts  of  fate  control  and  behavior  control  seem  well  suited  to 
the  analysis  of  the  dyadic  interaction  of  the  schizophrenic  son  with  his 
mother. 

Bate  control  obtains  in  a power  relationship  if,  when  A.  (the  mother  in 
subsequent  discussion)  alters  her  behavior,  she  determines  the  punishing  or 
rewarding  outcome  of  B#s  (the  son’s)  behavior,  no  matter  what  B does,  ligure 
depicts  such  a relationship;  it  assumes  a mother  and  child  in  interaction 
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over  a period  of  time,  and  that  their  behavior  toward  each  other,  for  the 
purposes  of  discussion,  isay  be  dichotomised  as  loving  or  unloving.  The  plus 
and  fldxsos  signs  signify  the  expectations  that  B has  core  to  attach  to  the 
four  possible  types  of  interaction,  plus  signifying  reward,  and  minus  punish- 
ment. In  Figure  1U-,  then,  if  A chooses  to  act  unlovingly,  3*6  outcome  in  in- 
teraction with  her  will  be  essentially  punishing,  regardless  of  whether  he 
responds  by  acting  lovingly  or  irilovingly.  Conversely,  if  A chooses  to  act 
lovingly,  Bfs  outcome  will  be  rewarding,  regardless  of  hot?  he  acts. 

A 


Figure  14 
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Behavior  control  describes  a power  relationship  within  which  B has  nor© 
control  over  outcomes.  In  this  sort  of  relationship,  if  A alters  her  behavior, 
B will  have  to  alter  his  behavior  in  order  to  obtain  the  optical  outcome.  Such 
a relationship  is  depicted  in  Figure  15*  Hear©,  if  A acts  lovingly,  B will  have 
to  act  lovingly  in  return  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  rewarding  outcome,  al- 
though he  does  have  the  option  of  choosing  which  outcome  he  will  obtain.  If  A 
acts  unlovingly,  B will  have  to  behave  in  kind  in  order  not  to  be  punished. 
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Using  this  sort  of  analysis,  one  aiay  describe  the  mother-diild  relation- 

/ 

ship  in  schizophrenia  in  a way  congruent  with  a large  part  of  the  clinical 
experimental  literature  end  particularly  the  conformity  pattern  of  son  to 
mother . This  formulation  is  ©specially  congruent  with  the  iSdouhle-bind; 
hypothesis  (Bateson,  et  al«,  1955).  The  main  thesis  of  this  analysis  is  that 
the  relationship  within  which  the  schisophrenic  son  and  his  hotter  intrant 
is  presented  to  the  son  as  one  of  behavior  control,  not  different  in  asgr  sig- 
nificant way  from  the  raore  typical  pareat-ahild  relationship.  In  reality, 
however,  this  relationship  is  one  that  is  better  described  as  fate  control,  in 
that  all  outcomes  are  dpteradnad  by  A*  BB I are  the  s&ae,  regardless  of  has  3 
behaves.  Several  aesussptions  are  necessary  for  this  formation* 

1.  A.  non-voluntary  relationship  exists  in  the  sene©  that  even 
should  the  son  want  to  leave,  he  could  not  do  so.  The  prohibitions 
against  leaving  would  be  partly  due  to  the  dependence  of  the  child  upon 
the  parent  for  gratificatim  of  basic  needs,  and  partly  du©  to  implicit 
and  explicit  sanctions  against  leaving.  These  latter  prohibition1::  have 
been  described  by  Wynne  et  al.  (1958)  ®s  well  as  others  (Bateson  et  al., 
1956s  Stierlin,  1959). 

2.  In  any  given  interaction,  B will  seek  the  best  m tessas.  This 
is  an  assumption  in  fhibawt  and  Kelley's  (1959)  theory,  and  would  be  ex- 
pected in  any  case,  simply  on  the  basis  of  reinforcement  theory.  3 will 
consider  the  best  outcome  to  be  the  am  that  avoids  jaasatshmeat  (tarajesy, 
I960). 

3*  The  riiather  has  rjarkedly  ambivalent  feelings  in  regard  to  the  son, 
expressed  chiefly  as  hostility  toward  hiss,  and,  alternately,  as  counter 
reactions  to  this  hostility.  That  this  is  typical  of  the  mothers  of 
schizophrenics  has  been  noted  in  saany  studies,  aost  of  which  have  been 
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suramrized,  by  Sanaa  (In  Press). 

Haw  does  the  relationship  which  appears  to  the  son  to  be  an  example  of 
behavior  control  actually  assume  the  characteristics  of  fate  control?  Figure 
15  can  be  used  to  provide  a hypothetical  interaction  between  the  son  and  his 
mother.  Suppose  the  mother  has  asked  her  son,  *%hy  don’t  you  cota©  here  and 
give  Bather  a kiss?*5  The  value  in  cell  a indicates  that  when  the  mother  is 
acting  lovingly  the  son  will  respond  in  kind  since  that  will  avoid  punishment. 
So,  assuming  that  be  will  be  punished  if  he  responds  by  acting  unlovingly 
(cell  e),  the  son  approaches  to  kiss  his  mother  (cell  a).  As  he  attempts  to 
do  so,  the  mother  turns  her  head  sharply  and  says,  w0h,  not  on  the  roouth,  dear, 
you’ll  give  Bother  your  germs.4*  What  this  response  does,  in  effect,  is  to  re- 
verse the  signs  in  cells  a and  c#  The  child  has  been  punished  for  acting 
lovingly  when  his  mother  did,  and  apparently  the  way  to  have  avoided  punish- 
ment would  have  been  not  to  kiss  her,  or  to  have  acted  unlovingly.  Jr,  using 
cell  d as  the  point  of  departure,  as  suras  that  the  mother  says,  Please  don’t 
climb  all  over  me,  dear,  when  I’m  reading  my  book.**  The  child  climbs  off  the 
couch  to  play  with  his  toys  in  his  room,  and  tbs  mother  says,  ’Bell,  you  don’t 
have  to  leave  m here  all  alone.5  Thus,  rather  than  being  rewarded  for  re- 
fraining from  acting  lovingly  toward  his  mother  when  she  was  not  in  the  mood, 
the  child  has  been  rebuked.  This  would  reverse  the  signs  in  cells  b and  d. 

The  net  effect  of  repeated  interactions  like  these  would  be  to  cancel  all  of 
the  signs,  with  the  resultant  assumption  of  a status  of  fate  control.  Then 
Mother  acts  lovingly,  or  unlovingly,  the  value  for  all  outcomes  for  the  son 
are  the  same,  and  punishing,  no  matter  what  he  does.  Thus  he  can  develop  no 
long-range  consistent  pattern  of  behavior.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
safest  response  in  any  given  situation  is  to  conform  to  the  most  salient  aspect 
of  the  situation,  most  probably  the  mother’s  verbally  expressed  bidding.  The 
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power  situation  which  appeared  to  tbs  son  to  afford  him  an  eleresnt  of  be- 
havior control  is  in  the  long  run  fate  control  of  a very  insidiously  punishing 
kind. 

Thibaui  and  Kelley  (1959)  have  described  the  effects  on  behavior  of 
being  subjected  contimmxsly  to  a non-voluntary  relationship  in  which  fate 
control  is  exerted,  with  examples  drawn  from  the  behavior  of  army  draftees 
and  prisoners  in  concentration  camps.  Included  among  these  are  such  tendencies 
as  devaluating  alternative  relationships , decreasing  the  salience  of  alterna- 
tive relationships,  and  becoming  increasingly  less  able  to  adapt  t©  new  situa- 
tions. Such  behavioral  patterns  are  viewed  clinically  as  the  hallmarks  of 
schizoid  withdrawal. 


Methodological  Considerations 

A number  of  methodological  issues  have  been  posed  in  this  study.  The 
first  of  these  is  essentially  a subject-related  problem* 

The  principal  difficulty  in  executing  the  present  study  as  it  was  origin- 
ally designed  was  the  liability  to  procure  2s.  This  problem  was  most  accentu- 
ated in  securing  schizoplarenic  subjects  who  were-  not  receiving,:  drug  medication. 
Eventually  it  ms  possible  to  obtain  such  Ss  only  by  requesting  their 
physicians  to  remove  the  patients  from  drugs  for  a two-week  period.  However, 
the  attitudes  of  physicians  toward  such  requests  suggested  some  biasing  ef- 
fects. Physicians  varied  in  their  willingness  to  discontinue  drugs  with  some 
patients.  A subsequent  analysis  revealed  that  patients  who  were  taken  off 
drugs  proved  as  a group  to  have  a higher  (Poorer)  prenorbid  rating  than  those 
who  were  retained  on  drugs,  and  ccaasequently  became  is  in  the  Drug  group  (see 
Table  VI).  This  factor  more  than  any  other  accounted  for  the  systematic  inter- 
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group  differences  described  in  Chapter  2U.  It  was  not  entirely  dear  why 
the  physicians  in  son©  cases  were  willing-  to  remove  the  patient  from  drugs 
and  not  in  others,  but  when  they  dercurred  it  was  usually  with  the  hint  that 
the  patient  would  become  a management  problem  immediately.  By  implication 
these  physicians  indicated  that  those  patients  they  could  consent  to  remove 
from  drugs  were  sufficiently  chronic  or  withdrawn  so  that  being  removed  from 
drug  medication  would  make  no  difference.  There  was  no  tactful  way  of  check- 
ing this  speculation,  or  of  compensating  for  the  bias  in  a way  that  would  have 
more  closely  equated  the  groups  of  Drug  and  Im-3Qrug  schisophrenic  8s.  This 
problem  has  been  reported  previously  by  both  Alvsres  (1957)  and  iahn  (1959)  • 
Alvarez  found  that  the  differential  use  of  drugs  in  the  patients  he  studied 
was  related  to  chronieity.  Thirteen  of  the  acute  patients  he  used,  of  the 
total  of  twenty,  were  receiving  drug  medication.  Conversely,  thirteen  of 
his  twenty  chronic  patients  were  not.  Although  this  may  have  been  chi©  to  the 
fact  that  the  study  was  carried  cut  at  a tirae  when  drugs  were  not  so  univer- 
sally used  as  today,  it  appears  that  the  physicians,  even  then,  were  applying, 
in  Alvarez*  s terms,  an  ’'implicit  premorbid  scale’*  of  their  own.  Hahn’s  data 
revealed  a comparable  bias  in  selection  for  drug  therapy,  or  removal  from  it. 

The  problem  of  how  long  p&tiente  should  be  off  drugs  in  order  to  be  con- 
sidered ’’drug-free7’  is  not  readily  answered.  Dunham  (1959)  has  reviewed  some 
of  tli©  research  on  the  speed  of  excretion  of  the  drug  in  relation  to  the  return 
of  behavioral  symptoms  following  termination  of  medication.  Estimates  of  the 
amount  of  time  required  for  a patient  to  show  behavioral  change  in  response  to 
termination  of  drugs  vary  from  as  little  as  two  days  (Kinross--  right,  1955)  to 
three  to  four  months  (Good,  Sterling,  and  Holtzman,  1958).  Discussions  with  a 
mimbor  of  physicians  about  this  raaiter  suggested  that  two  weeks  would  be  an  ap- 
propriately conservative  interval.  In  the  case  of  a number  of  -the  patients 
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taken  of?  drugs,  their  physicians  approached  the  experimenter  before  two 
weeks  had  elapsed,  asking  when  the  patient  was  to  be  used  as  an  experimental 
c:  because  of  their  concern  over  th©  fact  that  behavior  changes  rare  beriming 
to  be  manifest e&.  Thus  S was  fairly  certain  that  the  two-week  interval  was 
sufficient. 

One  other  precautionary  note  is  worth  mentioning  in  regard  to  th©  inter- 
pretation of  the  data  of  the  present  study.  It  wee  assured  that  any  differ- 
ences between  the  responses  to  maternal  figures  of  the  group®  of  schizo- 
phrenic and  those  of  tbs  other  subject  groups  would  be  due  to  differences  in 
the  extent  to  which  these  groups  had  experienced  raaternal  dominance  in  their 
family  relationships.  dJsmm  and  Kolsci  (I960)  have  reported  that  internal 
dominance  and  social  class  are  not  independent  factors.  Schizophrenics,  re- 
gardless of  social  class,  ascribed  th©  dominant  family  role  to  their  mothers, 
whereas  normal  controls  who  reported  a comparable  pattern  were  primarily  of 
lower  class  origins,  formal  control  S*  from  increasingly  :td.ddle  and  upper 
social  classes  reported  an  increasing  degree  of  paternal  dominance  in  the 
family,  lb©  controls  in  th©  present  study  rare  xmiforaly  from  a higher  class 
than  were  the  schisophrenic  patients.  Clausen  and  Ko hn  cite  in  the 
paper  that  social  class  seems  to  males  an  independent  contribution  to  psycho- 
pathology, in  that  psychiatric  disorders,  especially  schizophrenia,  show  ranch 
higher  incidence  in  th©  lower  classes  than  at  the  upper  socio-economic  levels. 
Thus,  th©  differences  between,  th©  Sormal.  controls  and  the  Schizophrenic  pa- 
tients in  the  present  study  may  represent  a confounding  of  th©  effects  of  ma- 
ternal dcmlmnee  and  social  class.  This  precaution  does  not  apply  to  the  dif- 
ferences found  between  th®  alcoholics  end  the  schizophrenics  in  that  they  are 
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xui^gestions  for  Farther  i .©search 

A solution  to  several  questions  that  have  resaained  aiiansverod  la  the 
present  study  my  be  suggested  by  3crm  projected  variations  In  sum  of  the 
treatments  of  the  preseat  study* 

1*  The  most  imjx>rfcft»t  and  interesting  of  these  questions  is  the 
analysis  of  eaoforsity  of  response  whan  schisophrenic  patients  are  pre- 
sented simultaneously  (rather  than  sequentially)  with  the  choices  of  the 
two  mothers.  Such  a procedure  would  mike  the  influence  of  one  type  of 
Jiaternal  figure  exclusive  to  the  influence  ot  the  other.  ucn  a stud? 

Is  at  present  being  contemplated  by  B* 

2.  To  reduce  th©  livelihood  that  presenting  the  mothers  in  such 
©lose  temporal  sequence  my  have  had  a ctmfounding  effect , the  nressents- 
tion  of  mothers  could  be  separated  by  a day  or  so. 

3.  It  Is  !*s  intention  to  rm  a group  of  Bonsai  $s  end  ^cbiso- 
phrenic  S»  thresh  the  swedes  of  Job  choices  ^dthout  the  present  of  any 
mternai  figure,  In  order  to  eatinste  the  effects  of  job  preference  alone 
in  comparison  vdth  the  choices  when  the  mtaroal  figures  t-sre  present. 
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Ms  study  ms  m attempt  to  investigate  confonsity  behavior  in  schiso- 
phrenic patients  to  two  types  of  maternal  figure-one  domineering  and  re- 
jecting, and  the  other  democratic  and  loving:.  Previous  research  indicated 
that  such  conformity  tendencies  would  be  most  heightened  among  scl’dzophrenic 
patients  who  had  made  an  inadequate  premorhid  social  and  so&ual  adjustment, 
particularly  when  such  patients  were  responding  under  the  potential  influence 
of  a cold  and  domineering  maternal  figure. 

Four  groins  of  ten  subjects  each  were  useds  (1)  a group  of  lasa-Srug  Poor 
Iremorhid  schisophrenic  -Ss,  (2)  a group  of  Brug  Poor  Premorbid  sctiiaophrenic 
Ss,  <3)  a .group  of  hospitaliaed  alcoholics,  and  (4)  a group  of  normal  control 
Be. 

S first  listened  to  & tap©  recording  of  a purported  interview  with  two 
mothers,  each  of  whom  indicated  her  agreement  or  disagreement  with  certain 
child-rearing  statements.  Through  her  responses,  one  of  the  mothers  was  de- 
picted as  cold  and  dcn&neering,  and  the  other  as  warm  and  loving.  S then 
rated  the  mothers  for  their  loving  and  unloving  attributes.  Finally  S was 
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asked  to  indicate  his  preference  for  certain  jobs  that  Here  presented  in 
pairs.  Prior  to  his  own  choice,  S received  information  indicating  the 
preference  of  the  negative  mother.  A more  restricted  set  of  trials  provided 
S with  information  about  the  preference  of  the  positive  mother.  Conformity 
was  measured  in  terras  of  the  proportions  of  agreement  and  disagreement,  and 
the  relative  latency  with  which  these  responses  were  mde.  A third  measure 
of  conformity  was  based  upon  S*s  shift  in  job  choice  from  those  made  prior  to 
hearing  the  tape  recording. 

It  was  predicted  that  the  Jon-lrug  Schizophrenics  would  shew  heightens! 
conformity  to  the  negative  mother.  This  prediction  was  confirmed.  In  addi- 
tion an  exaa&nation  was  made  of  the  accuracy  of  *s  perception  of  the  two 
mothers,  tbs  extent  to  which  conformity  was  manifested  toward  the  positive 
mother,  and  the  extent  of  conformity  in  the  other  groups  of  is. 

The  results  of  the  stud-'  suggested,  in  addition  to  the  heightened  eon- 
forraity  of  the  don-Irug  chiz0ph2wd.cs  to  the  negative  mother,  that  (a)  there 
was  some  evidence  in  this  group  of  Jon- drugs  of  relatively  heightened  con- 
formity to  the  negatives  mother  as  compared  with  th©  positive  mother;  (b)  that, 
as  compared  to  the  Son-drug  Schizophrenics,  the  drug  Sehizopfcrenies  manifested 
lass  conform ty,  the  Normals  were  uninfluenced,  and  the  Alcoholics  tended  to 
disagree  with  th©  negative  mother.  All  groups  were  equally  accurst©  in  their 
perception  of  the  two  mothers. 

The  results  are  discussed  in  tern®  of  (a)  the  schizophrenic  S*s  prepotent 
response  of  avoidance  of  ixmishment,  and  its  presumed  origins  in  the  relation- 
ships within  th©  family,  (b)  the  effects  of  drags  upon  conformity  behavior, 

(c)  the  differential  familial  backgrounds  of  schizophrenic,  alcoholic,  and 
normal  individuals,  and  (d)  the  relationship  between  th©  conformity  behavior 
manifested  in  the  preset  study  and  certain  social  psychological  theories  of 
conformity  behavior. 
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Appendix  A 

Two-Factor  Indssx  of  Social  Position 

August  B.  Hollingshead 
Yale  University 


Brief  Instructions 

The  two-factor  Index  utilised  occupations  and  education.  These  factors 
are  scaled  and  weighted  individually,  and  a single  score  is  obtained. 

The  educational  scale  is  based  upon  the  years  of  school  completed  by  the 
head  of  the  household*  The  scale  values  are  as  follows* 


Years  of  School  Collated  Scale  Value 


Professional  (H.A.j  M.3.;  K.I.;  M.D.j 
Ph.D.j  LL.B.)  1 

Four-year  college  graduate  (A.B.;  B.S.j 
B.H.)  2 

1-3  years  college  (Also  business  schools)  3 

High  school  graduate  4 

10-11  years  of  school  (part  high-school)  5 

7-9  years  of  school  6 

Ohder  ? years  of  school  7 


The  occupational  scale  is  attached  oat  a separate  sheet.  Its  effective 
use  is  dependent  oa  the  precis©  knowledge  of  the  head  of  the  household's  occu- 
pation. Occupational  position  has  a factor  weight  of  7 and  educational  posi- 
tion a factor  weight  of  4.  These  weights  are  aultlpliod  by  the  scale  value 
for  education  and  occupation  of  each  Individual  or  head  of  a household.  The 
calculated  weighted  score  gives  the  approximate  position  of  the  family  an  the 
over-all  scale.  For  example,  John  Smith  is  the  manager  of  the  Safeway  Store; 
he  completed  high  school  and  on®  year  of  business  college.  I would  score  him 
as  follows* 


Factor  Seale  Score  Factor  Weight  Score  x eight 


occupation  3 7 21 

Education  3 4 12 

Index  of  Social  Position  Score 33 


t hen  the  Index  of  Social  Position  score  is  calculated,  the  Individual  my  be 
stratified  either  on  the  continuum  of  scores  or  into  a Bclass.w  In  the  case  of 
John  Smith,  I would  rate  him  a class  III  on  the  basis  of  the  position  h®  occu- 
pies on  the  continuum  of  scores,  and  the  way  the  scores  are  grouped  into 
classes. 

The  range  of  scores  in  each  class  on  the  two-factor  Index  follows  * 
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Class 

I.S.P.  Scores 

I 

11-17 

II 

18-31 

III 

32-47 

IV 

48-63 

V 

64-77 

Th©  various  combinations  of  seal©  scores  for  occupation  sod  education  are 
reproducible  in  the  Guttman  sens©  for  trier©  is  no  overlap  between  education- 
occupation  combinations.  If  an  individual* s education  and  occupation  are 
known  am  can  calculate  his  score.  Conversely,  if  one  knows  an  individual’s 
score,  he  can  calculate  both  occupational  position  and  educational  level. 


We  have  tsade  extensive  studies  of  the  reliability  of  scoring  and  the 
validity  of  the  Index  on  over  on©  hundred  variables  in  our  Social  Stratifica- 
tion and  Psychiatric  Disorders  Study.  W©  have  also  made  studies  of  loss  of 
precisian  in  using  the  two-factor  Max  rather  than  th®  three-factor  one  of 
occupation,  education,  and  ecological  area  of  residence.  !?©  recommend  the  two- 
factor  on©  in  areas  where  ecological  maps  do  not  exist. 

I.  fhe  Socio-SconoR&c  Factor 

A.  Scale  Positions 


a.  Higher  Ibsecotives 


Bank  Presidents 
Vice-Presidents 
Judges  (superior  courts) 
Large  Businesses,  e.g. 
'Directors,  Presidents 
Vice-Presidents , Assistant 
Vice-Presidents,  Executive 
Secretary,  Treasurer 


Military,  Ooaas.  Officers 
lajor  & above.  Officials  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of 
Ctomonent,  Federal,  State 
Local,  e.g.,  liayorj  -City 
I Anager,  City  Flan,  Director 
Internal  Revenue  .Directors 
Research  Directors 
Large  Utess 


b.  Large  Proprietors  (Va3 &&  over  $100,000) 


lookers 

Contractors 


Dairy  Denars 
Lumber  Dealers 


c.  Major  Professionals 

Accountants  (C.F.A.) 
Actuaries 
Agronomists 
Architects 
Artists,  Portrait 


BcoiKssists 

Engineers  (College  Grad.) 

Foresters 

Geologists 

Lawyers 
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e.  a. 1st  Professionals  (coat,) 

Astronomers 
Auditors 
Baeteriol ogists 
Chemical  Engineers 
Chemists 

Clergymen  ( Professionally 
trained) 

Dentists 


Pets llurgist s 
Physicians 
Physicists,  Basearch 
Psychologists,  Practicing 
Sjflispbony  Conductor 
Teachers,  University,  College 
Veterinarians  (Veterinary 
^urgeons) 


2.  Business  anagers,  Proprietors 
and  Le3S8r  Ihro^essioiials 

a*  Business  ~ 'anagers  in  large 

•MMMMtaiaHHIMMi  ««WWHM*MaMII|t  MM  MNMWM 

Advertising  Directors 
Branch  anagers 
Brokerage  Balesnen 
District  Managers 
Executive  Assistants 
Import  Managers*  Int. 
Concern 

Govt.  Officials,  idnor 
e.g.,  Internal  Revenue 
Agents 

farm  r'anagers 

b.  Pyd^ietors  of  :bdiuro  Pusi 


of  Hediura  Sized  Businesses, 


Concerns 

Office  Onagers 

Personnel  Managers 

Police  Chief;  Sheriff 

Postmaster 

Production  Managers 

Sales  Engineers 

Sales  Managers,  $atl.  Concerns 

Store  lanagerc  (+$100,000) 


(Value  $35» 0004190, 000) 


Advertising  B&mers  anufacturer’s  Eeoreserrta- 

(4100,000)  tive 

Clothing  Store  Owners  Punltry  Business  (-T100,000) 

(4100,000) 

Contractors  (4100,000)  Purchasing  Onagers 

Express  Co.  Owners  Beal  Estate  Brokers  (4100,000) 

Pratts,  bolesale  Rug  Business  (4100,000) 

(4100,000)  Store  Owners  (4100,000) 

furniture  Business  Theatre  Owners  (4100,000) 

(4100,000) 

Jewelers  (4109,000) 

Labor  Delations  Consultants 

c.  lesser  Professionals 

Accountants  (not  O.P.A.)  ilitai^r,  Cobs®.  Officers,  Lis., 

Captains 

Chiropodists  Musicians  (Syiisphony  Orchestra) 

Cliiropractors  Curses 

Correction  Officers  Opticians 

Director  of  GammxnXty  Pharmacists 

House 
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c.  Lesser  Professionals  (cont.) 


Engineers  (-Jot  College 
Arad.) 

finance  Writers 
Health  Educators 
Librarians 


Public  Health  Officers  (MP.H.) 
Research  Assistants,  University 
(Full-tine) 

Social  Markers 

Teachers,  Elementary  and  High 


3*  Administrative  Personnel,  Small  L^oependerit  Businesses s and 
Ednor  'professions 


a,  Administrative  Personnel 

Advertising  Agents 

Chief  Clerks 

Credit  Managers 
Insurance  Agents 
Manages?*,  Dept*  Stores 
Passenger  Agents— E*E. 
Private  Secretaries 
Purchasing  Agents 
Sales  Representatives 


Section  Heads,  Federal,  State 

and  local  Govtmtl  Offices 
Section  Heads,  large  Businesses 
and  Industries 

Shop  Managers 
Store  Managers  (Chain) 

Traffic  Managers 


b.  Small  Business  Owners  (v6» 000-^35 » 000) 


art  Gallery 
Auto  Accessories 
Awnings 
Bakery 
Beauty  Shop 
Boatyard 

Brokerage  Insurance 
Car  Dealers 
Cattle  Driers 
Cigarette  Machines 
Cleaning  Shops 
5#  and  10^ 

Florist 

Food  Equipment 
Food  Products 
Foundry 

Funeral  Directors 

Furniture 

Garage 

Gas  Station 

Glassware 

Grocery-General 

Hotel  Proprietors 

Inst,  of  Music 


Clothing 

Coal  Businesses 

Contracting  Businesses 

Convalescent  Hones 
Decorating 
Dog  Supplies 
Dry  Goods 

BJagraving  Business 
Feed 

Finance  Co.,  Local 
Fir©  Fxiinguishsrs 
fainting  Contracting 
Plumbing 

Poultry  Producers 

Publicity  & Public  Relations 

Real  Estate 

Records  & Radios 

Restaurant 

Roofing  Contractor 

Shoe 

Signs 

Tavern 

Taxi  Company 

Tire  Shop 
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b*  Snail  Business  Omars  (coat.) 


Jewelry 

O&chinery  Brokers 

?5enu^seturing 

lonumnts 

Package  Store  (Liquor) 

c.  Semi  Professionals 

Actors  and  Showmen 
Army  M/Sgtj  ilavy  C.P.-j, 
Artists,  Qwam&s&aZL 
Appraisers  (Sstisnators) 
Clergymen  (Hot  Profes- 
sionally trained) 
Concern  'Onagers 
Deputy  Sheriffs 
Dispatchers,  E.E.  Train 
Interior  Decorators 
Interpreters,  Court 
Laboratory  Assistants 
Landscape  Planners 
Mortician© 


Trucks  and  Tractors 
Tracking 
Upholstery 
tsholesale  Outlets 
Window  Shades 


Oral  Hygienists 
Photographers 
Physio-Therapists 
Piano  Teaches 


Harito  T.V. -Announcers 
Laporters,  Court 
Reporters,  Mmspapers 
Surveyors 
Title  Searchers 
Tool  Designer© 

Travel  Agents 
Yard  .Masters,  E.E, 


d.  Farmers 

Farm  Owners  ($20,000-l35,000) 


4,  Clerical  and  Sales  Wcgkars,  Technicians,  and  ‘"mners  of  Little 

Musinesses"7,\rabae  wtiler  T£,  00 5T 


a.  Clerical  and  Sales  Markers 

Bank  Clerks  and  Tellers 
Bill  Collectors 
Bookkeepers 

Business  i-mchin©  Operators, 
Offices 

Clai* m .tSxaminers 
Clerical  or  Stenographic 
Conductors,  B.fU 
Eg^loyment  Interviewers 


b.  Technicians 

Dental  Technicians 

Draftsmen 
Driving  Teachers 
Expeditor,  Factory 
Experimental  Tester 


Factory  Storekeeper 
.Factory  Supervisor 
Post  Office  Clerks 
Route  Managers 

Sales  Clerks 
Shipping  Clerks 

Supervisors,  Utilities,  Factories 
Toll  Station  Supervisors 
Warehouse  Clerks 


Operators,  P.B.X. 
Proofreaders 
Safety  Supervisors 
Supervisor  of  Maintenance 
Technical  Assistants 
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b*  Technicians  (cent*) 

Instructors s Telephone  Co.  Telephone  Co.  Supervisors 
Inspectors,  Weights,  Timekeepers 

Sanitary  Inspectors, 

R.R.,  Factory 

Investigators  Tower  Operators,  R.R. 

Laboratory  Technicians  Window  Trimmers  (Store) 

c.  Owners  of  little  Businesses 

Flower  Shop  ($3,00046,000) 

Mewsetand  ($3, 00046,000) 

Tailor  Shop  (13,00046,000) 


d.  Farads 

Owners  ( $10 , 000-420 , 000) 

5»  "killed  Manual  Employees 

Auto  Body  Repairers 

Bakers 

Barber® 

Blacksmiths 
Bookbinders 
Boilermakers 
Brakemen,  R.R* 

Brewers 

Bulldozers  Operators 
Butchers 
Cabinet  Makers 
Cable  SHeers 
Carpenters 
Casters  (founders) 
Cement  Finishers 
Cheese  : takers 
Chefs 

Compositors 

Diesakers 

Diesel  Ermine  'Repair  & 
Maintenance  (Trained) 
Diesel  Shovel  Operators 
Machinists  (Trained) 
Maintenance  Foremen 
Installers,  Electrical 
Appliances 
Masons 
Masseurs 

Mechanics  (Trained) 
Millwrights 
Mulders  (Trained) 


Mlectricians 
Electrotypists 
Engravers 
rheterninators 
.Fitters,  Gas,  Steam 
Firemen,  City 
Firemen,  R.R. 

Foremen,  Construction,  Dairy 

Gardeners,  Landscape  (Trained) 

Glassblowers 

Glaziers 

Gunsmiths 

Gauge  Makers 

Hair  Stylists 

Heat  Treaters 

Horticulturists 

Linemen,  Utility 

Linoleum  Layers  (Trained) 

Linotype  Operators 

Lithographers 

Locksmiths 
Loo®  fixers 

Repairmen,  Home  Appliances 
Rope  Splicers 

Sheetmetal  Workers  (Trained) 
Shipsmiths 

Shoe  Repairmen  (Trained) 
Stationary  Engineers  (Licensed) 
Stewards,  Club 
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5*  Skilled  Sfenttal  Iiiployees  (eont») 


Painters 
Paperhsngers 
Patrolrseii,  R.E* 

Pattern  and.  b1&8»l  leakers 

Piano  Mites 

Piano  Tumps 

Pincers 

Policemen , City 

Poston 

Printers 

Radio,  f .V*  Maintenance 


SvrltchRen,  1*R. 
tailors  (Trained) 
teletype  Operators 
toolmakers 

Track  Supervisors,  R.E. 

Tractor-Trailer  Trans* 

Topographers 

'ipholsterers  (Trained) 

Watetsaakers 

weavers 

Welders 

Yard  Supervisors,  E*l* 


S«H  Parers 

Owners  (trader  $10,000) 

Tenants  who  own  farm  equipment 


6.  Machine  Curators  and  Seal-Skilled  Biployees 


Aides,  Hospital 
Apprentices,  Electricians, 
Printers,  Steassfitters, 
Toolmakers 

Assembly  Line  Workers 
Bartenders 
Bingo  -Tenders 
Bridge  Tenders 
Building  Snpt.  (Gust*) 

Bus  Drivers 
Checkers 

Coin  Baehi m Fillers 
Codes,  Short  Order 
Delivery  Mm 
Smeamkars,  Sachin© 
Elevator  Operators 
Enlisted  least,  Mlitary 
Servioe 

Filers,  Benciors,  Buffers- 
Foundry  Workers 
Garage  A Qm  Station 
Assist. 

-Greenhouse  Barkers 
Guards,  2ooH«e@|^PS, 
M&tcfaom 
Ttaers 

fir©  Mhfi 
Trainmen,  8»R. 
track  Drivers,  -General 
vaiterslaitressep  ("Bet* 
ter  EL&m ss?) 

Weighers 


Hairdressers 
Housekeepers 
Mmt  Cutters  ©rat  Packers 

ISWMKfc  x.:u@SCIS2^S 

Operators,  Factory  Machines 
Oilers , H » 'st» 

Practical  Curses 
Prossers,  Clothing 
Pm&  Operators 
Receiver®  & Checkers 
Roofers 

Set-up  lien,  Factories 
Shapers 

Signalmen,  R.B* 

Solderers,  Factory 
Sprayers,  Faint 
Steelworkers  (lot  skilled) 

Strandsrs,  Wire  ilashines 
Strippers,  Fibber  Factory 

fml  Drivers 
Testes 
Beiders,  Spot 

Binders 

wiredra&ers,  Machine 
Bine  Bottlers 
Mood  Workers,  Machine 

Wrappers,  Stores  and  Factories 
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Farmers 

Smaller  Tenants  who  om  little  equipment 
?.  tfoskilled  BapLoyees 


Ajausertient  Park  Workers 

Janitors  (.-weepers) 

Bowling  Alleys,  Pool 
Boom 

Ash  Samovars 

Laborers,  Construction 

Attendants,  Parking:  Lots 

Laborers,  Unspecified 

Cafeteria  Corkers 

Lauiidry  corkers 

Car  Cleaners,  R+Tu 

Messengers 

Car  Helpers,  R.K* 

Platform  :>3sa,-  R.R. 

Carriers,  Coal 

Peddlers 

Countermen 

Barters 

Dairy  v-orkers 

Roofer’s  Helpers 

Deck  Hands 

Shirt  Folders 

Domestics 

Shoe  Shiners 

Farm  Helpers 

Sorters,  Hags  & Salvage 

Fishermen  (Clam  Diggers) 

Stagehands 

Freight  Handlers 

Stevedores 

Garbage  Collectors 

Stock  Handlers 

Crave  Diggers 

Street  Cleaners 

Hod  Carriers 

Unskilled  Factory  barkers 

Hog  tillers 

Truckmen,  E*R* 

Hospital  Workers 

Waitresses- : ‘Hash  Houses" 

(Unspecified) 

Hostlers,  R*B. 

Window  Cleaners 
Woodehoppers 

Belief,  Public,  Private 

Farmers 


Share  Croppers 


Belief,  Public,  Private 
Unemployed  (No  occupation) 
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The  range  of  I.S.P.  scores  for  each  of  the  five  social  strata  and  a 
somes&at  broad  general  description  of  individuals  composing  each  of  these 
classes  are  outlined  as  follows* 


Social  Glass 
I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


I«t.P.  Scores 
11-17 


18-31 


32-4? 


48-63 


64-77 


Characteristics 

This  stratum  had  the  highest 
prestige.  All  were  college 
graduates  who  were  profes- 
sionals, high  executives,  or 
proprietors  of  large  businesses. 

Almost  all  were  college  gradu- 
ates who  were  in  the  lesser 
professional  fields  or  were 
the  top  managers  in  large 
concerns. 

Some  may  have  had  a little 
college  training,  but  most 
were  only  high  school  gradu- 
ates. They  were  usually  small 
proprietors,  white  collar  or 
sales  personnel,  skilled  workers, 
and  small  farm  owners. 


lost  members  of  this  class  had 
elementary  or  high  school  edu- 
cations. They  were  mainly 
semi-skilled  workers,  dome 
were  marginal  or  small  tenant 
farmers. 


The  lowest  class  was  composed 
of  individuals  who  usually  had 
not  mere  than  an  elementary 
educations  and  many  had  less 
than  seven  years  of  schooling. 
They  were  semi-skilled,  un- 
skilled, or  unemployed  workers* 
Some  were  public  welfare  cases. 
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therefore  computed  from  15th  day  prior  to  study  backward  to  90th  day 


Appendix  C 


The  Phillips  Premorbtd  Scale  of 
Adjustment  la  Schisoplirenia 

i,  mrnmw  mmmx 

km  lecent  Sexual  Adjustment 

1*  Stable  heterosexual  relation  ana  marriage  ........  0 

2.  Continued  heterosexual  relation  and  marriage 

but  unable  to  establish  home  * 1 

3.  Continued  heterosexual  relation  and  marriage  broken 

by  permanent  separation  .................  2 

h.  a)  Continued  heterosexual  relation  and  marriage 

but  with  low  sexual  drive  3 

b)  Continued  heterosexual  relation  with  deep 
©mc&ional  cleaning  but  eiaotionally  unable  to 
develop  it  into  marriage.  .........  3 

5*  a)  Casual  bat  continued  heterosexual  relations, 

i.e.,  ^affairs, s?  bat  nothing  more  ..........  h 

b)  Koraoesexusl  contacts  with  lack  of  or  chronic 

failure  in  heterosexual  experiences  .........  4 

6.  a)  Occasions!  casual  heterosexual  or  homosexual 

experiences  with  no  deep  emotional  bond  .......  5 

b)  Solitary  smsturbation  with  no  active  attempt  at 

homosexual  car  heterosexual  experiences  . 5 

7.  So  sexual  interest  in  either  men  or  women  6 

B.  Social  Aspects  of  Sexual  life  I&ring  Adolescence 

and  Baraediately  Beyond 

1*  Always  showed  a healthy  interest  in  girls  with 

a steady  girl  friend  during  adolescence  .........  0 

2m  Started  taking  girls  oat  regularly  in  adolescence  . • • • 1 

3.  Always  mixed  closely  with  boys  and  girls  ........  2 

Consistent  deep  interest  in  male  attachments 

with  restricted  or  no  interest  in  girls  .........  3 
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I.  B.  (cant*) 

5*  a)  Casual  sale  attachments  with  inadequate  attempts 

at  adjustment  to  going  out  with  girls . . . • 4 

b)  Casual  contacts  with  boys  and  girls  . . 4 

6.  a)  Casual  contacts  with  boys  and  with  lack  of 

interest  in  girls  . * 5 

b)  Occasional  contacts  with  girls  5 

?.  :-Jo  desire  to  be  with  boys  and  girls 5 never  went 

out  with  girls  6 

€.  Social  Aspects  of  Recent  Sexual  Hfe| 

30  Years  of  Age  and  Above 

1*  ferried  and  has  childrens  living-  as  a family  unit 0 

2.  ferried  and  has  children  but  unable  to  establish 

or  mirsfcain  a family  home  .................  1 

3*  Has  been  ?narried  and  had  children  hut  permanently 

separated  , . . . 2 

4.  a)  Ilarried  bit  considerable  marital  discord  .......  3 

b)  Single,  but  has  had  engagetusnt  or  deep  hetero- 
sexual relationship  bit  emotionally  unable  to 
carry  it  through  to  m&r iage.  3 

5*  Single,  with  short  engagements  or  relationships 
with  women  which  do  not  appear  to  have  had  much 
emotional  depth  for*  both  partners}  i.e.,  ^affairs1  ....  4 

6.  a)  Single,  has  gone  out  with  a few  girls  but  with- 
out other  indications  of  a continuous  interest 
in  worsen 5 

b)  Single,  consistent  deep  interest  in  rale 

attachments,  no  interest  in  women  5 

?•  a)  Single,  occasional  nsl*  contacts,  no  interest 

in  women  .......................  6 

b)  Single,  interested  in  neither  men  or  women  ......  6 

C.  (Oont’d)  Social  Aspects  of  Recent  Sexual  lifej 
.Below  30  Years  of  Age 

1.  .'ferried,  living  as  family  unit,  with  or  without 

children 0 
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I.  C.  (eont.) 

2.  a}  Carried,  with  or  without  children,  but  unable  to 

establish  or  maintain  a family  home  . • • • 1 

b)  Single  bit  engaged  or  in  a deep  heterosexual 
relationship  (presumably  leading  towards 
marriage  • 1 

3-  Single,  has  had  engagement  or  deep  heterosexual 
relationship  but  has  emotionally  been  unable  to 
carry  it  through  to  marriage  ...............  2 

4.  Single,  consistent  deep  interest  in  male 

attachments,  with  restricted  or  lack  of  interest 

in  women  3 

5*  Single,  casual  male  relationships  with  restricted 

or  lack  of  interest  in  women  ...............  b 

6.  Single,  has  gone  out  with  a few  girls  casually  but 
without  other  indications  of  a continuous  interest 
in  women * . 5 

?.  a)  Single,  never  interested  in  or  never 

associated  with  either  wen  or  women  ..........  6 

b)  Anti-social  ...............  . . 6 

0.  Personal  Relations*  History 

1.  Always  has  had  a number  of  close  friends  but  did 

not  habitually  play  a leading  role 1 

2.  a)  From,  adolescence  on  had  a few  close  friends 3 

b)  From  adolescence  on  had  a few  casual  friends  .....  3 

3.  From  adolescence  on  stopped  having  friends.  ........  4 

4.  a)  Ho  intimate  friends  after  childhood  ••...»••••  5 

b)  Casual  but  never  any  deep  intimate  mutual 

friendships  ......................  5 

5*  Haver  worried  about  boys  or  girls;  no  desire  to  be 

with  boys  and  girls  6 

1.  Recent  Adjustment  in  Personal  Relations 

1.  Habitually  mixed  with  others,  but  not  a leader  ......  1 
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I.  E*  (cont.) 

2*  Axed  only  with  a dose  friend  or  group  of 

friends  ..........................  3 

3#  Ho  dose  friends 5 very  few  frills}  had  friends  but 

never  quite  accepted  by  the©  ...............  4 

4.  met;  aloof;  seclusive;  preferred  to  be  by  self.  .....  5 

5«  ..nti-social  ........................  6 


u.  passms  mzzpntsiffi  factors 

JU  Personal  Stresses 

1*  Development  of/or  change  in  a deep  heterosexual 
relation: 

a)  Without  this  being  a reflection  on  sexual  adequacy, 
e.g.,  engagensent,  marriage,  break  up  of  engagement. 


birth  of  child,  etc.  .................  1 

b)  With  this  being  a threat  to  the  sexual  potency 
of  the  patient,  e.g.,  refusal  of  intercourse  by 
sexual  partner  with  who©  the  patient  has  been 

deeply  involved  ...............  2 

c)  Which  involves  a personal  failure  in  the 

sexual  life,  e.g.,  impotence  .............  4 

2.  Change  in  relationship  with  close  relations 

a)  Fhtfe©r»«®tfa,  or  relationship  with  brother, 

e.g.,  death  of  father  .................  3 

b)  Wether-son  relationship,  e.g.,  remarriage 

of  the  mother  .....................  5 


3*  disturbing  interpersonal  situation  which  .iay 
carry  symbolic  significance  feu*  patients 

a)  With  acquaintance,  e.g.,  refusal  of  carriage 
fey  woman  in  casual  affair  with  patient;  going 


out  with  first  girl  ..................  3 

b)  I^lth  stranger,  e.g.,  homosaaoial  approach  .......  5 

4.  Internal  conflict  s conflict  over  sexual  drives, 

e.g.,  over  homosexuality  .................  5 
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II.  (emit.) 

B.  Biiviromental  Stresses 


1.  %m&mm  of  responsibility  for  people  other  than 

oneself?  e.g«,  to  iaaep  up  fas&ly  income 2 

2.  Inc rease  in  estternaCL  stresses,  e*g. , induction 

into  Amy9  law  suits  5 


3*  Single  event  or  situation  of  possible  syrrfealic 
significance? 

a)  Trauinas 

<1)  Acute  physical  trauma,  e.g.,  pilling  of 

teeth,  funding  in  wax*  3 

(2)  Acute  psychological  tnoa,  or  loss  of 
status,  @*g»,  discovery  of  mm  illegiti- 
macy, refusal  by  Arsy  on  asntal  grounds.  . . 3 

b)  Accidental  physical  injury  or  disease  with  pre«* 
sasab ly  no  residual  physical  symptoms,  e*g., 

hitting  head  on  door,  sore  throat 5 


e)  Collet©  absence  of  noticeable  precipitating 

factors s with  gradual  onset  .............  6 

in.  zmcrisss  m tm  m&m&ztt  xs  aa£  of  the  m mm. 

A.  Interest  in  Personal  Appearances 

1.  a)  larked  interest  in  personal  appearance  .......  1 

b)  Heat  and  tidy?  very  neat,  tidy  appearance  ......  1 


2.  a)  Pressed  fairly  well  2 

b)  Body  dean  *****»•*•»•*♦»»•••»»•  2 

3.  fbirly  neat  and  clean  In  bodily  habits. . 3 

Untidy  in  appearance;  little  attention  to  aj^arance; 
carelessly  dressed!  unconbed?  unusually  long  growth 

of  hair 

5*  a)  I^rfcre&eiy  careless  about  personal  appearance? 

shabby  5 

b)  Body  dirty?  clothes  soiled;  clothes  falling 

apart  3 
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III*  A,  (cmt.) 

6.  Had  to  be  forced  to  bathe  and  shave  ...........  6 

B.  Social  delations  tilth  Other  FAtiewfcs 

1.  Polite 1 

2.  Sociable  2 

3.  Mngles  fairly  well;  friendly  * 3 

singles  poorly;  very  little  interest  in 

other  patients.  ..............  • . 4 

5*  a)  Doesn’t  six  with  other  patients;  doesn't  talk 

to  other  patients  ..................  5 

b)  Reticent;  eecluslve,  asocial*  i^thdrawn  .......  5 

c)  General  antagonistic  behavior;  early*  . 5 

6.  Doesn’t  volunteer  conversation  but  responds; 

never  speaks  unless  addressed  ..............  5 

7*  Refuses  social  advances  .................  6 

d.  Attitude  to  M 

1*  Sagea*  to  work*  anxious  to  work  .............  1 

2.  billing;  tries  to  help;  interested  in  work; 

looks  forward  to  attending  Q.T.  classes  .........  3 

3*  Little  constructive  activity;  helps  occasionally 

of  own  volition  .....................  4 

A.  a)  Finds  fault  with  j&aeKaan&j  complains 

about  wk  3 

b)  Reluctant  to  work;  never  offers  to  work  .......  5 

3 * Interests  nil  *#*.#•****•»..**»*•**♦  6 

bt.  si®  cf  the  tmmmn 

A*  Affect  and  Hood 

X.  Hatton  mood  swings  ...................  1 

2*  Depressed  moods  without  shifts  to  elation  and 

without  attacks  of  eoccltenaot  • . . 3 
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IV*  A*  (coat* 5 

3*  Dali,  fist*  compressed  affect  ..............  4 

4,  Apathy,  indifference  5 

B*  Xnpalsivtty 

1*  frequent  attacks  of  great  eardteioent; 

tbreatening;  with  later  apologies  ............  Q 

2.  a)  Apologetic,  blanks  self;  fadings  of  guilt.  .....  2 

b)  Occasional  attacks  of  greet  exciteosent.  .......  Z 

3.  Demanding,  coaplainiagj  e.g*,  insistence  on 

sjodicinesi  seeing  doctor  ................  5 

0.  Thought  Processes 

1.  Clouding  of  consciousness  with  or  without  other 

ii^irmsnt  of  thought  processes  .............  0 

2.  Cir cuastsntial , but  no  other  formal 

thought  disturbances  .......  ......  1 

3»  Inattentive;  distrsetible;  flight  of  ideas 3 

4.  a)  Disconnected,;  fragmented;  scattered;  incoherent.  ...  5 

b)  Trend  to  neologisms  .................  5 

5*  ieclogisms.  .......................  6 
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Appendix  D 

tape  Recording  of  Session  with  Mothers 


El  I wanted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  met  with  you  together  for 

this  session*  I hope  you  aren’t  too  tired  after  all  the  different 
things  we’ve  asked  you  to  do. 

Hr»«  ft  , , 

i-lrs*  Rt  i'^UBsibles  of  dissent 

Bs  Good.  As  you  know  we  have  brought  you  together  because  both  of 

you  have  sons  and  we  are  interested  in  learning  .more  about  the  ways 
gathers  feel  about  raising  their  children.  Daring  this  session,  I’m 
going  to  give  each  of  you  a chance  to  tell  m how  you  feel  a boy 
ought  to  be  raised. 

later  we  will  discuss  your  thoughts  about  this  in  greater  detail 
but  for  now  I’d  like  to  know  whether  you  would  agree  or  disagree  with 
certain  things  that  have  been  said  about  raising  children.  ell,  for 
example,  you  have  heard  people  say,  Children  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard.  *’  Some  mothers  may  agree  with  that,  others  disagree.  Sup- 
pose I ask  you  how  you  feel  about  it. 

firs.  T:  Well,  I think  that’s  .... 

Hrs.  El  Ha.  It  seems  to  me  ...  . 

Rrs.  Ti  Go  ahead. 

I®rs.  Ei  lo,  you  go. 

it  f'Taytoe  it  will  be  better  if  m try  to  do  it  this  way.  1 will 

read  a statement  aloud  and  then  ask  one  of  you  at  a time  to  answer  it. 

But  since  we  are  taping  this  session  and  other  people  will  hear 
it,  I won’t  us©  your  last  names.  Instead,  I’ll  address  you  just  by  the 
first  letter  of  your  last  name.  So  I’ll  just  read  a statement  about 
ways  of  raising  children,  first  and  then  ask  you,  rs.  T,  or  you,  rs. 

E,  to  answer  it. 

Hrs.  f f hat  if  we  don’t  know  the  answer? 

Ei  Vtell,  these  statements  don’t  have  right  or  wrong  anss?s rs.  Bit 

people  do  usually  feel  one  way  or  another  about  thorn  and  I want  to 
know  only  how  you  feel. 

rlrs.  &t  If  wm  agree  cr  don’t  agree  with  how  the  other  on©  answers  it  do 

you  want  us  to  tell  you? 

Ei  It  my  be  better  if  you  just  tall  m ho v you  feel  about  the  ques- 

tion I ask  you.  Later  you  will  have  the  chance  to  discuss  your 
answers  together.  Do  you  folios;  a®? 
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Mrs.  Ti 
Mrs.  Ei 

I think  so* 
Uh-huh. 

Is 

O.K.  Then  1st  me  ask  you,  Mrs*  T,  how  do  you  feel  about  the 
statement,  **&  devoted  mother  has  no  time  for  a social  life.** 

Mrs*  Tt 

I agree  with  that— a devoted  .mother  has  time  only  for  her  family. 
(Pause)  Bo  you  want  m to  say  more? 

It 

Just  how  you  feel. 

Mrs.  Ts 

Hell,  that*©  hew  I feel. 

St 

G.K.  That’s  fine*  Mrs*  E,  how  do  you  feel  about  this  one? 
w3very  parent  has  a favorite  child. ** 

Mrs#  Rs 

No,  I don’t  think  that’s  so.  others  try  not  to  favor  one  child 
over  another. 

I* 

0.1.  That’s  just  fine.  Let’s  start  now* 
##***«** 

1.  St 

All  right.  Firs*  B,  let’s  start  with  you.  Children  should  be  al- 
lowed to  disagree  with  their  parents  if  they  feel  their  own  ideas  are 
better. 

Mrs.  Rt 

I agree  • . « uh  • . • children  should  b©  allowed  to  repress 
their  own  ideas.  It  helps  them  to  stake  decisions. 

2.  Ei 

Mrs*  R,  would  you  answer  to  this  one,  too.  Whoa  a parent  says 
something,  the  good  child  always  obeys. 

Fit*.  Rt 

Ho  ...  I disagree.  Just  because  a child  disobeys  once  in  a 
while  doesn’t  mean  he’s  a bad  child. 

3*  It 

irs.  T,  will  you  take  this  one?  A child  should  not  plan  to  enter 
any  occupation  his  parents  don’t  approve  of. 

Mrs.  Ti 

I agree  with  that  . . . uh  . • . the  parents  have  a lot  of  ex- 
perience, and  the  child  doesn’t  • • . uh  • • • know  what’s  test  for 
him.  So  a parent  should  tell  him  What  to  do. 

4.  Ei 

Mrs.  T,  tew  about  this  case?  Parents  should  give  in  sometimes 
to  their  children  rather  than  always  expect  their  children  to  give 
in  to  Item. 

Mrs.  Ti 

Ho,  I disagree.  Parents  always  know  what’s  best  for  their 
children. 

5.  Is 

Mrs.  R,  do  you  think  that  • • • • Parents  who  are  interested  in 
hearing  about  their  children* s parties,  dates,  and  fun  help  them  to 
grow  up  right. 
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Mrs.  Ri  I agree.  I think  parents  should  take  an  interest  in  what  their 

children  are  doing  ...  and  I think  the  children  appreciate  it. 

6.  Es  rs.  T,  how  do  you  feel  about  this  one?  If  parents  would  have 

fun  with  their  children,  the  children  would  take  their  advice  more. 

Mrs.  Ti  I disagree.  If  parents  have  fun  with  their  children,  then  ... 

uh  . • • the  children  lose  their  respect  ...  and  then  the  children 
won't  take  advice. 

7.  E:  Mrs.  T,  will  you  try  this  one,  too?  Mothers  very  often  feel  that 

they  can't  stand  their  children  a moment  longer. 

Mrs.  I:  I da  finitely  agree.  So&etiaes  I feel  as  if  they’re  ...  just 

too  much  to  put  up  with. 

8.  1*  Vts,  R,  do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  one?  There's  little 

thanks  or  pleasure  in  raising  children. 

■rs.  Rj  Ho,  I disagree.  I think  that  raising  children  is  the  most  satis- 

fying thing  a woman  ©an  do. 

9*  St  Mrs.  T,  your  turn  now.  There  is  no  reason  parents  should  have 

their  own  way  all  the  time  any  isore  than  that  children  should  have 
their  own  way  all  the  time. 

Mrs.  T:  I disagree  with  that*  If  the  parent  wants  to  keep  the  child’s 

respect  the  parent  has  to  have  his  own  way  all  the  time. 

10.  Et  Mrs.  K,  do  you  think  that  ....  Parents  should  pay  attention 

to  their  children’s  ideas  when  making  decisions  for  the  family? 

Mrs.  Rs  I agree  with  that.  Children  are  as  much  a part  of  the  family  as 

parents  are,  and  they  should  be  allowed  to  have  a say  in  things. 

11.  Ei  Mrs.  T,  how  do  you  feel  about  this  one?  The  child  who  is  quiet 

and  does  not  demand  attention  is  the  best  child. 

Mrs.  T*  I agree.  A quiet  child  ...  doesn’t  make  so  many  demands  on 

your  time  ...  and  . . . uh  . . . gives  you  some  peace  and  quiet. 

12.  Si  Please  try  this  one,  too,  Mrs.  T.  It  is  easier  for  a parent  to 

love  a child  who  is  good. 

Mrs.  Tt  I disagree  with  that  . . . uh  . . . the  right  kind  of  parent  will 

always  love  a child  no  matter  what  he  does. 

13.  1*  Mrs.  B,  what  do  you  think  about  this?  quiet  children  are  much 

nicer  than  little  chatterboxes . 

Mrs.  R:  I agree.  (Smiling)  uiet  children  certainly  can  be  nicer  than 

chatterboxes  sometimes. 
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14. 

Et 

Are. 

El 

15. 

E* 

Mrs. 

Ti 

16. 

El 

Mr®. 

Ri 

17. 

Es 

Hrs. 

Bl 

IS. 

El 

Mrs. 

Ts 

19. 

E: 

Hrs. 

Rf 

20.  St 


Mrs.  R — The  only  way  to  treat  disobedience  is  by  instant 
punishment. 

I disagree.  The  child  my  have  had  good  reason  to  disobey, 
and  . . . uh  . . . you  should  find  out  first  before  you  punish  him. 

Haw  about  this  one,  rs.  T?  Things  go  more  smoothly  in  a 
family  if  parents  can  laugh  and  joke  with  their  children. 

1 disagree.  ...  Joking:  and  laughing  may  be  all  right,  but  I 
think  you  hare  to  be  firs  to  make  a family  run  smoothly. 

Mrs.  E,  this  is  your  turn  now.  hen  you  do  things  together, 
children  feel  close  to  you  and  can  talk  more  easily. 

I agree.  ...  I think  children  like  to  do  things  with  their 
parents 3 and  • • • uh  • • • they  feel  closer  to  them  when  they  do. 

Mrs.  R,  try  this  one,  too.  Too  much  affection  will  make  a child 
a ,f3ofty.* 

I disagree  ...  giving  s child  the  love  he  needs  certainly 
won’t  make  him  a softy. 

Hrs.  T,  do  you  think  that.  ...  A good  way  to  express  disap- 
proval of  a child  is  to  ignore  him? 

I agree  ...  and  uss  this  method  quite  often.  If  you  ignore 
him  be  knows  he’s  bad. 

Vxs.  Rf  do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  one?  A child  must 
always  live  up  to  what  his  mother  expects  of  bira. 

I disagree  there.  >1any  mothers  . . . uh  . . . expect  too  much 
of  their  children,  and  make  it  hard  for  the  children  to  live  up  to 

it. 

Krs.  T,  how  about  this  one?  It  is  best  to  give  children  the 
idea  that  their  parents  have  no  faults. 


I agree  with  that  one.  If  you  let  theta  get  that  idea,  then 
they’ll  think  you’re  weak  and  won’t  listen  to  you. 


Mrs.  Tj 
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Appendix  F 

Pilot  Study  for  Selection  of  Equated  Voioes 

It  was  felt  that  the  voices  used  in  the  present  study  should  satisfy  two 
criteria  s (X)  that  they  have  A out  hem  regional  accents  so  as  to  be  more  salient 
as  reinforcers  far  the  Ss  used,  all  of  whom  were  native  to  the  !orth  Carolina 
area,  and.  so  as  to  lend  authenticity  to  the  purported  interview,  and  (2)  that 
they  be  as  nearly  alike  in  voice  quality  as  possible.  It  was  decided  to  select 
a number  of  women  whose  voice  qualities  were  roughly  equal,  and  all  of  whom 
had  Southern  accents.  From  this  ”pooPf  of  voices,  then,  on  the  basis  of  the 
ratings  of  a number  of  pilot  subjects,  the  voices  used  in  the  study  were 
chosen.  Four  women  were  found  whose  voices  satisfied  the  above  conditions. 

Each  was  asked  to  read  a paragraph  concerning  child-rearing  practices  onto  a 
tape  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  voice  qualities  rated. 

Twenty-five  introductory  Psychology  students  were  asked  to  listen  to  the 
voices  as  they  read  the  passage,  and  rate  them  in  three  different  ways: 

(1)  A list  of  adjectives  was  presented  to  each  rater,  and  he  was  asked  to 
indicate  with  a check  taark  whether  or  not  he  thought  each  of  the  adjectives 
applied  to  the  voice  he  had  just  hoard,  (2)  a modified  semantic  differential 
was  constructed  which  could  be  used  to  rate  the  voices  along  the  dimensions 
of  Evaluation,  Potency,  and  several  other  descriptive  categories  chosen  by  E 
as  pertinent  to  the  aims  of  the  study  (see  below),  and  (3)  each  rater  was  asked 
to  give  an  open-ended  description  of  the  woman  whose  voice  he  had  heard. 

The  following  instructions  were  given* 

I*ve  asked  you  all  to  com  her©  this  afternoon  to  help  me  in  the 
early  stages  of  some  work  X*m  interested  in.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
question  of  how  much  of  a part  sosaecne’s  voice  plays  in  the  impression 
we  fora  of  him.  I*m  going  to  play  for  you  a tape  recording-  of  some 
worsen  reading  some  material  from  a printed  page.  After  each  person 
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finishes  j,  I’m  going  to  ask  you  to  tell  hi©  what  kind  of  impression 
you’ve  gained  of  each  of  them.  There  will  he  four  -people  in  all,  and 
after  hearing  each  one  w©  will  take  a short  break,  in  the  hope  that  the 
voice  you  heard  previously  won’t  interfere  with  the  impression  you  fora 
@f  the  asset  voice. 

I shall  ask  you  to  rat©  these  people  in  the  following  ways* 

Ton’ll  b©  given  a booklet  that  is  divided  into  three  sections.  Cue 
section  is  comprised  of  lists  of  adjectives,  with  a space  next  to  each 
word.  All  I want  you  to  do  in  tide  section  is  pit  a check  mark  next 
to  any  of  the  adjectives  that  you  think  describes  the  person  whose 
voice  you’ve  Just  heard.  If  you  are  uncertain  whether  a particular 
adjective  applies,  or  if  you  think  it  doss  not.  Just  leave  the  space 
next  to  that  adjective  blank.  Are  there  any  questions  about  that  sec- 
tion? 

All  right.  Hem  the  second  section  is  somewhat  different.  Sere 
you  will  see  pairs  of  adjectives  that  are  opposite  to  each  other. 

Between  each  pair  of  adjectives  there  are-  seven  spaces,  and  you  are  to 
place  a check  mark  in  one  of  these  spaces,  let’s  take  an  example. 

Suppose  we  were  rating  on  the  basis  of  the  opposite  adjectives  t6tall:? 
and  “short.”  If  you  consider  the  person  you’ve  heard  to  be  very  tall, 
you  would  put  your  check  mark  here,  or  if  you  think  the  person  is  very 
short,  the  check  would  go  here.  <E  pointed  to  the  two  extreme  posi- 
tions.) If  you  think  that  the  person  is  quite  tall  or  quite  short, 
your  check  mark  would  go  here  or  here.  (1  again  pointed  to  the  appropri- 
ate positions.)  If  you  think  the  person  is  Just  somewhat  tall,  or 
somewhat  short,  your  check  mark  should  go  here  or  here.  Mow,  if  you 
think  of  this  person  as  someone  who  seems  neither  tall  nor  short,  or 
Just  average— or  if  you  think  you  have  no  basis  for  Judging,  then  Just 
put  your  check  mark  in  this  middle  position.  I’d  like  you,  though,  to 
avoid  using  the  middle  position  as  such  a®  possible,  and  to  try  your 
best  to  sake  same  Judgment  in  each  case.  One  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
here  is  that,  whereas  in  the  check  list  section  you  could  leave  the 
item  blank  if  you  thought  it  did  act  apply,  in  this  section  I’d  like 
you  to  enter  a check  for  every  item.  Sew  some  of  the  adjectives  you 
see  here  to  describe  the  person  you’ve  heard  may  seen  unusual  far  de- 
scribing people.  But  in  these  cases  try  to  imagine  the  person  in 
terms  of  such  an  adjective  pair,  aid  make  the  best  Judgment  you  can. 

In  the  final  section  I simply  want  you  to  write  a brief  descrip- 
tive comment  about  the  person  you’ve  Just  heard.  Just  tell  me  in 
your  own  words  what  sort  of  person  you  think  this  is— what  this  person 
is  like.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Sow  before  we  begin  I’m  going  to  read  to  you  the  paragraph  that 
each  of  the  women  is  going  to  read  on  the  tape.  I will  read  it  for 
you  three  times,  and  would  like  you  to  listen  carefully  to  the  content 
of  the  passage.  Then  when  you  bear  the  women  read  the  same  passage,  I 
would  like  you  to  try  to  disregard  the  content  of  the  passage,  and 
concentrate  on  the  voice  qualities  of  the  woman  who  is  reading  it. 
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E then  read  the  passage  three  t tries*  and  proceeded  tilth  the  ratios  of 
the  voices  as  described  in  the  instructions . 

The  check  list  was  comprised  of  ten  adjectives,  five  of  which  were  posi- 
tive in  their  connotation,  and  five  of  which  were  negative.  The  positive  ad- 
jectives were  '’loving*”  H sympathetic , u ''‘dependable, r ^helpful,’-'  and  ''praising.1'1 
The  negative  adjectives  were  ;3do:r&neerang, n ^rejecting,  ' “angry,58  ‘‘punishing,  ” 
and  M fault-finding.” 

Eighteen  pairs  of  polar  adjectives  were  used.  Five  of  these  pairs  re- 
lated to  the  dimension  of  dominance;  f‘domii^aring-sulm3issivej 15  ‘‘controls 
others-poniits  freedom,  - Hintalerant-tolerant, H ninflexible-flesKible,*s  and 
“autocratic-depTocrstic. .Five  other  pairs  were  related  to  the  dimension  of 
rejection;  'strict-lenient , M :?unfriendly-friepdly,  M Mcold-wmrm, 55  "rejecting- 
acoepting,”  and  ‘'criticises  ofchers-praises  others. 45  Those  adjective  pairs 
having  to  do  with  the  potency  dimension  were;  "large-small,  5 ^heavy-light, ” 
and  '"strong- v/eak. Those  'having  to  do  with  the  evaluative  dimension  were; 
wkind~OTuel, w hiice-ai-TfuJ., * and  ^fair-unfair. s?  Two  other  adjective  pairs  were 
used  because  of  their  relevance  to  personality  impressions.  They  were  nyou»g- 
old,"  and  ;^ell-liked-disliked. ” 

Mo  rigorous  statistical  tests  were  applied  to  the  data  gathered  in  this 
pilot  study.  The  open-ended  descriptions  would  not  permit  of  such  treatment, 
and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  assign  any  real  meaning  to  a test  of  sig- 
nificance on  the  adjective  data.  Instead  it  ms  decided  to  use  the  two  voices 
which  satisfied  tbs  conditions  of  having  been  rated  as  most  nearly  alike  con- 
sidering both  the  check  list  and  adjective  pairs  data,  and  which  ware  also  the 
most  neutral  as  defined  by  their  approximation  to  the  midpoints  of  the  scales 
used  for  rating. 

Table  27X1 1 presents  the  data  gathered  using  the  adjective  pairs,  expressed 
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in  terass  of  the  moan  rating  for  each  voice  by  all  subjects,  ora  each  of  the  six 
dissensions  used. 


Table  xvin 

PILOT  EJOTOS  OF  VOICES  8 ADJECTIVE  PAIRS* 


l&,wsmi.on 

F&si 

Voice 

Second 

.Wee 

Fourth 

Voice 

Voice 

4.8 

4.1 

5.8 

4.4 

Young-Old 

4.0 

5.1 

2.3 

3.1 

Ooi^ilmnee 

4.2 

4.8 

2.2 

5-1 

Rejection 

3.S 

4,4 

2.2 

4,? 

©valuation, 

5*o 

4.? 

6.0 

3.7 

Potency 

3.8 

4*5 

2.2 

4.9 

Midpoint 

at  4.0* 

Table  XtX  presents  the  data  from  the  adjective  check  lists, 

expressed  in 

terras  of  the  mrm  rating  for  each  voice  by  all  subjects  on  the  positive  adjec- 

tives  and  m the  negative  adjectives* 

Table  XIX 

PILOT  su&isas  OF  VQICSSi  AimmiVS  CHECK  LISTS* 

ftet 

Second 

Third 

fourth 

DLmsm ion 

Voice 

Voice 

Voice 

Voice 

Positive 

11.6 

8.8 

18.2 

5.2 

itegaiive 

6.2 

9.6 

1.0 

14.8 

Midpoint 

* 12.5 
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The  open-ended  descriptions  of  the  voices  ware  read  and  compared  with  the 
adjective  data  mainly  in  order  to  evaluate  the  reliability  of  the  impressions 
formed  as  expressed,  on  the  on©  hand,  in  relatively  objective  terms,  and,  on 
the  other,  in  somewhat  more  subjective  terms.  Ho  remarkable  inconsistencies 
were  found  using  this  procedure. 

Taking  into  account  the  data  from  both  the  adjective  pairs  and  the  adjec- 
tive check  lists,  it  seemed  that  voices  1 and  2 were  the  most  closely  matched 
and  the  voices  meat  consistently  close  to  the  midpoints  of  the  scales  used  to 
describe  them.  On  this  basis  those  voices  were  used  in  making  the  tape  record- 
ing far  use  in  the  present  study. 

In  transposing  the  script  of  the  tape  recording  onto  the  tape  itself, 
extreme  and  continuous  care  was  taken  that  the  voices  of  I and  of  the  two 
women  ware  expressed  at  the  same  decibel  level*  The  procedure  was  as  follows  * 
The  if&crophone  used  in  making  the  tape  recording  was  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  table  around  which  the  three  participants  sat,  in  such  a way  that  the  micro- 
phone was  equidistant  from  all  three.  iJeort  to  the  mcrophcaoe  was  placed  a 
sound  level  meter  (Sound  Level  bier,  Type  #1551B,  General  Indio  Co.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.)  which  measures  sound  in  decibels.  Throughout  the  transcription  of  the 
script,  readings  were  taken  from  the  sound  meter  at  fifteen-second  intervals  by 
a fourth  person  present.  A total  of  71  readings  was  taken,  30  for  a,  20  for 
Voice  1,  and  21  for  Voice  2.  The  mean  decibel  levels  for  the  three  voices  over 
entire  course  of  the  tape  were,  respectively,  66.67,  65*20,  and  65  •**•£» 
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Appendix  G 

Stimulus  Id^tification  Panel 

this  piece  of  apparatus  was  designed  in  two  units*  one  serving  as  a 
response  panel  for  S,  and  the  other  as  a control  panel  for  E.  k detailed  de- 
scription of  both  units  is  given  below,  followed  by  a description  of  how  both 
were  used  in  the  study. 

Response  Panel;  The  function  of  this  panel  was  to  keep  S*s  attention 
directed  toward  the  content  of  the  tap©  recording,  and  to  aid  in  the  differen- 
tial andowrsenfc  of  the  eternal  stimti  with  certain  child-rearing  attitudes. 

The  response  panel  was  a boxlike  piece  of  apparatus,  with  its  upper  surface 
slanted  slightly  down  toward  at  a twelve  degree  angle.  On  its  surface  wear© 
counted  two  3-l/^  x 4s*  lantern  slides  on  which  were  the  photographs  of  the 
positive  and  the  negative  mother.  Behind  each  of  the  slides  was  a piece  of 
Insuroc  which  served  as  a diffusing  medium  for  the  illumination  emanating  from 
the  6w.  bulbs  affixed  wider  the  panel,  located  on  the  surface  of  the  panel, 
beneath  each  of  the  slides  of  the  mothers,  was  a card  identifying  those  mothers 
as  R**  (the  positive  mother,  on  the  left),  and  *.rs.  Tr’  (the  amative 

smother,  on  the  right).  Beneath  each  of  the  identifying  cards  was  a push- 
button reset  of  tbs  normally  open  type. 

The  dissensions  of  the  display  surface  of  the  panel  were  1X-5/83*  x 12!i. 

The  apparatus  was  2-3/8tf  high  at  the  front  and  5-1/8*  high  at  the  back.  Its 
depth  was  11-3/b’1. 

Control  Panel;  Tbs  control  panel  was  equipped  with  a number  of  r.ionitorine 
lights,  switches,  and  fixtures.  Two  small  panel  indicator  lights  were  con- 
nected in  series  with  the  push-buttons  on  the  response  panel,  and  indicated 
which  of  the  buttons  had  been  depressed  by  5.  A two-position  rotary  selector 
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13  7 

switch  was  used  to  govern  which  of  the  stiisulus  slides  would  be  illuminated, 
regardless  of  which  of  the  j®sh-buttons  was  depressed  by  d*  A manual  reset 
push-button  was  used  to  turn  off  the  iHunxination  behind  the  slide  on  the 
response  panel  that  bad  been  illuminated  when  S depressed  the  appropriate 
butte®.  (A  ^safety*5  control  had  bee®  wired  into  the  circuit  with  the  push- 
button reset  on  the  control  panel.  If  the  slide  on  the  response  panel  re- 
mained illmsinated  for  as  long  as  15  seconds,  a delay  tube,  Anperite,  USB  *15, 
automatically  turned  off  the  illumination. ) A toggle-type  on-off  switch 
governed  the  power  supply  for  both  the  control  panel  and  the  response  panel* 
Finally  there  were  affixed  to  the  surface  of  the  control  panel  a recassed-base 
clock  outlet,  and  a duplex  power  outlet,  so  that  other  pieces  of  apparatus 
could  both  draw  their  power  from  and  be  governed  by  the  control  panel*  Ho 
other  pieces  were  used  in  the  present  study,  hut  the  unit  was  designed  for  use 
in  another  study  (see  Chapter 

The  surface  of  this  unit  measured  Xl-l/451  x H-l/2**.  It  was  j " high  at 
the  front  and  5-1  /2**  high  at  the  back.  Its  depth  was  il-l/4**. 

Used  in  conjunction  with  the  two  units  of  apparatus  just  described  were 
two  light  boxes  located  at  the  front  of  the  room,  to  either  side  of  tbs  screen. 
The  front  surface  of  these  boxes  was  a sheet  of  ihsurae,  aa  which  had  been 
painted  the  natses  of  the  mothers  used  in  the  study.  These  boxes  were  wired  to 
a small  switch  box  located  an  Z*t  desk.  The  switch  was  a three-position  rotary 
type.  Its  center  position  was  off  j when  moved  upward  it  illuminated  the  right 
box,  and  when  moved  downward  it  illuminated  the  left  box. 

Operation  of  the  Units?  These  'units  were  used  in  the  following  sequence? 

(1)  E flashed  a statement  of  a child-rearing  attitude  on  the  screen,  and 
read  it  aloud  to  S.  H©  then  informed  S of  which  of  the  two  mothers  had  been 
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asked  to  indicate  assent  or  dissent  with  that  attitude,  and  set  the  selector 
switch  on  the  control  panel  to  the  position  for  that  mother. 

(2)  It  B depressed  the  push-button  under  the  picture  of  that  mother,  the 
indicator  light  for  that  mother  on  Js  panel  want  on,  and  the  slide  for  that 
cotter  on  $*»  panel  was  illuminated.  If  3 pressed  the  wrong  button,  the  indi- 
cator light  for  that  push-button  would  go  on  (on  E*s  panel),  but  neither  of  the 
slides  on  S*s  panel  would  be  illuminated.  £ would  then  prompt  1 to  depress 
the  correct  button. 

(3)  whan  the  correct  button  was  depressed  toy  S,  that  mother's  picture 
would  appear  on  the  screen,  and  her  mm  would  be  illuminated. 

(4)  As  £ listened  to  the  mother's  response,  E would  set  up  the  o&it  state- 
ment slide,  turn  oft  the  slide  on  £*s  panel,  and  set  the  selector  switch  for 
the  next  trial.  If  during  the  course  of  these  operations  1 neglected  to  turn 
off  the  slide  m S*s  panel,  the  delay  tube  caused  it  to  go  off  after  lift  can 
seconds,  a considerable  time  before  the  mother  had  completed  her  response  to 
the  child-rearing  attitude  presented  to  her. 

(5)  As  2 showed  else  child-rearing  stateisent  on  the  screen  for  the  next 
trial,  he  also  set  up  the  slide  projector  containing  the  pictures  -of  the 
mothers,  so  that  the  appropriate  one  was  shown  upon  - * s having  ^pressed  the 
push-button. 
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•4-L, 

£• 

-L, 

3. 

-Lt 

•A 

4. 

*L* 

-A 

5. 

4-A 

6. 

-L, 

+A 

7. 

-U 

mk 

8. 

-A 

9. 

+U 

4A 

10. 

•L* 

11. 

•L* 

•A 

12. 

4-L, 

«"A 

13. 

■Nk 

14. 

+A 

15. 

.L, 

16. 

«*A 

17. 

+L, 

+k 

18. 

•L, 

19. 

«L* 

~A 

20. 

*&* 

21. 

+L, 

4A 

22. 

Which  mother 

Mch  mother 

> jbich  mother 

Which  mother 

Which  siother 

Which  mother 

Which  i^ttaer 

Which  another 

Which  mother 

'Ihich  mother 
help? 

Which  aether 

Which  nether 
bad? 

Which  inother 

Vlhich  mother 

Which  mother 

Which  mother 

■ Jhich  mother 

Which  aether 

Which  aether 
something? 

Which  mother 

Which  mother 

Which  mother 


Appendix  H 
PAIS  Test 

feels  everybody  is  nice  to  her  and  her  family? 
likes  to  meet  her  son’s  friends? 
thinks  she  is  better  than  anyone  else? 
thinks  she  has  to  work  too  hard  all  the  time? 
does  not  like  to  argue  with  anybody? 
helps  her  son  with  his  homework? 
brags  a lot? 

won’t  talk  to  her  son  when  she  is  mad  at  him? 

always  agrees  with  other  people? 

shows  her  son  he®  to  do  things  when  be  a3ks  for 

argues  a lot? 

says  bar  son  does  bad  things  Just  to  make  her  feel 
gives  her  son  anything  he  ‘wants? 

does  her  son’s  homework  for  him  when  he  can't  do  it? 

wants  to  have  move  things  than  anybody  else? 

tells  father  on  her  s m when  he  does  something? 

likes  to  have  lots  of  friends? 

is  looked  up  to  by  everybody? 

gets  mad  if  her  son  tries  to  explain  why  he  did 

says  her  family  would  be  better  off  without  her? 
believes  everybody  is  goes!  and  kind? 
always  does  a good  Job? 
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-L, 

4 A 

23. 

Which 

mother 

-I* 

WL 

24* 

hich 

mother 

+L, 

25. 

Which 

mother 

4A 

26* 

Vihicfa 

mother 

-L, 

2?. 

Mhieh 

mother 

-L, 

-A 

28. 

WhWh 

mother 

~k 

29. 

Which 

mother 

*k 

30. 

Which 

mother 

-h. 

+k 

31. 

Which 

mother 

♦I* 

mtJk. 

32. 

Which 

mother 

spanks  her  son  no  miter  what  he  does? 
is  always  giving  excuses  why  she  can’t  do  things? 
is  always  kissing  and  hogging  her  son? 
shows  people  what  to  do? 

always  tolls  the  truth  even  if  it  hurts  somebody? 
acts  like  everybody  is  better  than  she  is? 
loves  everybody? 

helps  people  do  things  the  right  way? 
doe©  not  like  the  way  her  son  acts? 
doesn’t  car©  what  her  son  does? 
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Appendix  I 

-Occupational  Choice  Cards 

The  use  of  job  preferences  as  a vehicle  through  which  S could  express 
conformity  behavior  was  based  upon  several  considerations . First*  it  was  im- 
portant that  the  task  be  intrinsically  interesting  for  S«  In  addition  it  was 
felt  that  the  content  of  the  stimuli  should  be  from  an  area  which  had  been  of 
significance  in  the  life  history  of  ”•  Finally*  it  was  important  that  the 
content  should  be  from  some  area  of  the  patient's  life  history  in  which  the 
decisions  S had  made  had  been  influenced*  at  least  to  some  extent*  by  his 
parents.  Job  choices  not  only  satisfied  these  criteria  well*  but  had  the  ad- 
ditional quality  of  connoting  an  area  of  decision  making  which  could  lead  to 
autonomy  from  parental  influence. 

E was  interested*  then,  in  finding  some  means  of  displaying  occupational 
stimuli  in  such  a way  that  (a)  $ could  grasp  easily  the  nature  of  the  occupa- 
tions presented*  (b)  he  could  signify  his  decisions  to  S with  a minimum  of 
verbal  interaction  or  motor  activity*  and  (c)  the  preference  of  some  influential 
other  person,  the  mothers  in  this  case,  could  be  easily  conveyed  to  S. 

The  Occupational  Choice  Apparatus  and  Cards  performed  all  of  these  func- 
tions well.  The  pictures  used  for  the  cards  have  been  generally  described  in 
Chapter  UT.  They  are  simply  drawn,  put  a .minimal  eisphasis  on  verbal  skills, 
and  the  ones  used  in  the  study  were  selected  as  exacples  of  easily  recognised 
occupational  areas. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cards*  as  modified  to  fit  the  OCA,  were  3-3/4*’  x 8M. 
The  rectangular  piece  cut  out  of  the  center  measured  1”  x 1 -7/8*%  and  enabled 
the  card  to  be  fit  snugly  over  the  fixture  on  the  face  of  the  OCA*  JSach  of  the 
occupational  pictures  measured  2U  x 2-1  jZ'  and  was  affixed  to  the  cards  with 
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Carter’s  rubber  cement.  The  pictures  were  located  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
rectangular  aperture,  a position  directly  above  which  the  switch  lever  stopped 
as  S made  his  preference  response. 

The  following  list  describes  tbs  trial  on  which  tbs  pictures  appeared, 
their  position  on  the  card,  the  activity  depicted  in  each,  and  the  code  desig- 
nation of  each  picture  as  it  originally  appeared  in  the  CPU.  Cards  1 to  10 
war©  seen  with  no  maternal  figure,  cards  11  to  40  with  th&  negative  mother,  and 
cards  4l  to  54  with  the  positive  mother. 

heft  Side  Right  Side 

Code  Code 

Trial  # in  # in 


Slumber 

cph 

Description 

cpxi 

Description. 

1 

4a 

Bepair  washing  machine 

46b 

Electrician 

2 

13c 

Working  as  a bellhoo 

44c 

Burning  an  elevator 

3 

48c 

Singing 

14* 

Playing  a clarinet 

4 

6b 

Typing 

52b 

Galling  on  a sales  prospect 

5 

50b 

Feeding  pigs 

16a 

Picking  fruit 

6 

40b 

Styling  hair 

12a 

Cutting  hair 

7 

53b 

Repairing  a bicycle 

15c 

Repairing  a radio 

8 

8b 

Addressing  a jury 

5a 

Teaching  children 

9 

51b 

Operating  a movie  camera 

21c 

Carving  in  stone 

10 

10a 

Laying  bricks 

44a 

Laying  shingles 

11 

26b 

Repairing  a typewriter 

40a 

repairing  a watch 

12 

21b 

Tfeapiring  a game 

53c 

Life-guarding 

13 

25s 

forking  as  a bank  officer 

43c 

Editing  a newspaper 

14 

49c 

Feeding  horses 

37b 

Gardening 

15 

2b 

Painting  a picture 

28a 

faking  a photograph 

16 

36c 

Goa ebing  a football  team 

48b 

Teaching  arithmetic 

17 

33c 

Surveying 

45b 

Drafting 

18 

10b 

forking  as  a night 

watchman 

19c 

Waiting  on  tables 

19 

36b 

Selling  real  estate 

29a 

Demonstrating  a new  car 

20 

47e 

Working  in  an  oilfield 

32c 

Plumbing 

21 

50a 

Operating  a metal  lathe 

18a 

Adjusting  a sewing  machine 

22 

50e 

Ohaufferlng 

23a 

Driving  a cab 

23 

35e 

orking  as  a postal  desk 

4lb 

Crapping  a package 

24 

22c 

Gardening 

26c 

Pruning  a tree 

25 

8c 

Drafting  a house  plan 

37c 

Painting  a sign 

26 

17© 

Jiving  a physical  examina- 

tion 

51a 

Testing  vision 

27 

23b 

Repairing  shoes 

13a 

Roving  stage  scenery 

. 
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Left  Side  Right  Side 


Trial 

JJumber 

Cod© 
# in 
cFii 

Description 

Code 
# in 

cpii 

Description 

28 

38a 

Working  as  a busboy 

2?c 

Carrying  luggage 

29 

22a 

Typing 

10c 

Filing  papers 

30 

30a 

repairing  a tractor 

21a 

Faking  a cabinet 

31-40 

Repeats  of  cards  1-10 

41 

35b 

Riveting  steel 

4lc 

Fining 

42 

39c 

Delivering  a sermon 

25b 

Judging  a court  case 

43 

49a 

Clerking  in  a hotel 

4c 

Clerking  in  a grocery  store 

44 

38b 

diking  c ms 

19a 

Forking  hay 

45 

49b 

Handpainting  a tie 

23c 

Trifling  a >dndow 

46 

46s 

Delivering  sail 

6a 

Directing  traffic 

4? 

la 

Facing  a doorway  tath  stone 

37a 

Painting  a ceiling 

48 

30b 

Shelving  books 

16b 

Forking  as  a hospital  orderly 

4y 

34b 

Cashiering  in  a restaurant 

18b 

Typing 

50 

28b 

Grinding  optical  lenses 

3e 

Repairing  a watch 

51 

33a 

examining  cabbages 

12b 

Inspecting  ae&t 

52 

11c 

.Announcing  on  radio 

25e 

Giving  a piano  recital 

53 

le 

Feeding  chickens 

4b 

Felling  a tree 

54 

41s 

Painting  a sign 

5b 

Drafting  a house  plan 

. ' : . 
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Appendix  J 

Occupational  Choice  Apparatus 

This  piece  of  apparatus  was  built  in  two  units,  one  serving  as  a response 
panel  feu*  S,  and  the  other  serving  as  a control  f^nrsel  for  E*  A detailed  de- 
scription of  each  unit  is  given  below,  followed  by  a description  of  how  both 
were  used  in  the  study. 

Response  Panel:  This  unit  of  the  OCA  was  used  in  two  ways  during  the 

participation  of  any  car®  S.  At  the  outset  it  was  used  as  a simple  two-position 
response  key  (see  Figure  3) . later  in  the  procedure  it  was  used  again  as  a 
response  key,  but  with  a screen  reraoved  permitting  the  insertion  of  a stimulus 
slide  and  the  illumination  of  one  of  two  arrows  imbedded  in  the  surface  of  the 
response  panel  (see  Figure  4). 

Che  section  of  this  piece  was  built  in  a roughly  horizontal  plane,  but 
slanted  down  toward  S at  a slight  angle  of  twelve  degrees,  to  prevent  glare  from 
the  room  lights  from  obscuring  any  of  the  stimulus  materials  being  displayed, 
directly  behind  this  section,  and  attached  to  it,  was  a roughly  vertical  sec- 
tion, used  for  the  presentation  of  the  slides  on  which  were  the  photographs  of 
the  maternal  figures.  The  back  section  slanted  away  from  S at  a slight  angle 
of  ninety-five  degrees,  so  as  to  present  the  maternal  figure  in  a plane  roughly 
parallel  with  S*s  face  plane. 

The  dimensions  of  the  horizontal  panel  were  ?n  x 12*.  Projecting  up 
through  its  center  was  a 3/3*  rod,  to  the  top  of  which  had  been  fitted  a wooden 
handle.  This  rod  was  attached  by  springs  to  a micro  roller  switch  on  each 
side  underneath  the  panel,  and  was  maintained  in  a center  position  at  rest  by 
the  oppositional  forces  of  the  two  springs.  The  arrows  were  Zu  long  and  l/2° 

wide,  and  were  made  of  an  opaque,  white,  plastic-like  product,  losuroc.  Inch 
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was  illuminated  from  underneath  the  panel  by  its  ma  6v.  power  source.  bur- 
rounding  the  switch  lever  was  a rectangular  plastic  place  s with  an  aperture 
cut  out  of  its  center  to  afford  clearance  for  the  left-right  manipulation  of 
the  lever.  This  rectangular  piece  served  as  s fixture  over  which  could  be 
placed  the  Occupational  Choice  Cards  (described  in  Appendix  I). 

The  dimensions  of  the  vertical  panel  were  6-l/2~  x 12**.  Libedded  in  the 
center  of  the  face  of  the  vertical  panel  was  an  Insures  piece  measuring 
3-1/2"  x 4”.  Behind  this  piece  was  another  6w.  bulb  which  illwonated  the 
Insuroc  window?.  Raised  from  the  surface  of  the  vertical  panel,  and  surround- 
ing the  Tsisuroc  window  on  three  sides  was  a metal  fra:.®  into  which  could  be 
inserted  a 3-1/2”  r 4tt  lantern  slide,  which  was  illuminated  from.  behind  by 
the  diffuse  light  tossing  through  the  window. 

The  overall  height  of  this  response  panel,  from  the  table  surface  to  the 
top  of  the  vertical  panel  ms  11-1/2%  and  its  depth,  from  the  front  of  the 
horizontal  parse!  to  the  back  of  the  vertical  panel  ms  11s. 

Control  Panels  The  control  parse!  was  a boxlike  piece  of  apparatus  which, 
like  the  response  panel,  was  built  with  a slanted  horizontal  surface.  Its  top 
surface  measured  8-3/8*  x 3-5/8“,  and  its  bottom  surface  8-1/4”  x 8-5/8'  '.  It 
was  3-l/4«  tall  at  the  front  and  5*  tall  at  the  back. 

On  Its  surface  ware  located  fair  switches.  One  of  'these  was  a sain  power 
switch  for  both  the  response  panel  and  the  control  panel;  this  was  a simple 
on-off  toggle-type  switch.  Two  other  switches  were  of  the  two-position  rotary 
type.  One  of  these  was  an  on-off  switch  that  govern®!  the  illumination  on  the 
response  panel  of  the  picture  of  the  maternal  figure.  The  other  was  s selector 
switch  which  determined  which  of  tbs  two  arrows  on  the  response  panel  would  be 
illuminated  when  the  fourth  switch  on  the  control  panel  was  used.  This  last 
was  a push-button  reset  which  closed  a latch-in  relay  and  illuauLnated  the  arrow 
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for  which  the  selector  switch  had  been  set.  The  latch-in  relays  used  in  this 
study  were  all  of  the  KMT  Potter-Bromfield  1X0V  4p  DT  type.  'M  the  side  of 
the  control  panel  was  built  in  a reoessed-base  clock  outlet,  to  which  was  at- 
tached the  Standard  Clock  Timer  used  for  assuring  the  latency  of  S*s  response. 
This  clock  was  activated  by  the  depression  of  the  push-button  reset  which  il- 
luminated the  arrows. 

Operation  of  the  Units*  The  sequence  of  operation  for  these  units  was 
in  tbs  following  steps* 

(1)  E placed  an  occupational  choice  card  over  th©  switch  lever.  The 
maternal  stimulus  was  continuously  illuminated. 

( 2)  S set  the  selector  switch  on  the  control  pend  to  determine  which 
of  the  arrows  was  to  be  illuminated,  and  described  to  S the  nature  of  the  two 
jobs  on  the  card. 

(3)  E told  S which  of  the  two  jobs  had  been  reco^endsd  by  the  depicted 
mother,  and  simultaneously  depressed  the  push-button  reset.  This  reset  illu- 
minated the  appropriate  arrow,  and  activated  the  clock  at  th©  sane  tine. 

(4)  S indicated  which  of  the  jobs  he  preferred  by  moving  the  switch  lever 
to  the  left  or  right.  Th©  adcroswltch  closed  on  the  side  toward  which  S pushed 
the  lever,  turning  off  the  illuminated  arrow,  and  stopping  the  clock. 

(5)  1 noted  th®  direction  and  latency  of  S*b  response,  and  set  up  the 
control  panel  for  the  next  trial* 
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Appendix  L 

Direction  of  Change  cm  Bepaat  Trials 


Mo  Change 


w 

D 

A 

H 

5 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

10 

3 

9 

9 

9 

10 

9 

10 

9 

5 

9 

10 

10 

5 

10 

9 

10 

9 

8 

10 

10 

8 

10 

10 

10 

8 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

9 

10 

Change  Toward 
Agreement 

MD  D A » 

4 0 0 0 

GOOD 

4 111 

0 10  1 

5 0 0 0 

4 0 0 0 

0 2 0 © 

0 0 0 0 

2 0 0 0 

2 10  0 


Change  Toward 
Disagreement 

ED SAM 

110  0 
0 0 2 0 

3 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 10  0 

10  10 
10  0 0 

2 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 110 
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Appendix  M 


Latencies  of  Agreement  and  Disagreement  with  Negative  lother 


Sablact 

Itaiter  Agreemaot 


i.isagreejjeat 


MB 

B 

k 

1 

W 

B 

A 

Sf 

1 

7.14 

2.61 

4.93 

3.72 

8.81 

3.5? 

3.99 

3.43 

2 

4.36 

2.38 

15.70 

3*70 

6.35 

2.38 

11.48 

4.15 

3 

22.55 

6.  Q5 

5.97 

3.86 

19-55 

5.33 

6.33 

4.04 

4 

5-53 

3.49 

31.32 

3.46 

7*73 

6.44 

19.95 

3.85 

5 

23*36 

4.?? 

4.79 

5.23 

31.22 

7.61 

4.83 

4.34 

6 

13*90 

3.06 

2.66 

2.70 

14.52 

3.75 

4.41 

3-63 

? 

5*60 

5.40 

4.47 

2.87 

9.S6 

6.07 

4.53 

2.25 

8 

9*42 

2.33 

3.96 

5.17 

7.60 

2.11 

4.13 

6.16 

9 

8.12 

7.60 

3.62 

4.13 

6.02 

11.50 

4.33 

3-00 

10 

3.2? 

4.40 

2.27 

4.54 

3.S2 

3.21 

2.08 

4.35 
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Appendix  M 

Latencies  of  Agreement  and  i&sagreesaent  with  Positive  Kafcher 


Subject 

Hunger 


Up 

0 

A 

5 

Mp 

s 

A 

l 

1 

5.30 

1.53 

3.32 

2.76 

6.76 

1.87 

3.82 

1.77 

2 

6.68 

2.50 

7.20 

3.57 

5*75 

2.8 7 

12.88 

4.1? 

3 

15-56 

2.46 

4.02 

3.54 

23.53 

2.68 

6*98 

3.33 

4 

5-95 

6.07 

17.37 

3.23 

7.08 

7.90 

34.2Q 

4.53 

5 

23.^2 

7.4? 

3.97 

3-56 

21.90 

3.71 

4.44 

4.97 

6 

9.28 

2.19 

6.55 

2.73 

16.60 

2.94 

6.91 

2.70 

7 

11.49 

5*24 

3.4S 

3-07 

23.31 

4.5s 

3-38 

3.65 

8 

6.71 

1.79 

4.29 

7.59 

8.52 

2.20 

5-13 

4.55 

9 

7.16 

7.72 

4.55 

2.12 

6.05 

9.18 

4.80 

2.81 

10 

2.64 

2.87 

2.56 

3.82 

3.24 

4.35 

2.01 

4.75 
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Appendix  N 

PAIS  Test  Date  for  negative  ; lather 


(■*■1*  «nA} 

HP  D A S 

2 10  0 

7 8 0 1 

0 13  1 

4 2 10 

4 0 10 

4 0 0 2 

10  2 0 

2 4 10 

115^ 
4 10  1 


(+Lj  +A) 

HD  D A M 
2 2 2 1 
5 7 2 3 
3 12  1 
3 0 12 
4 0 11 
.5311 
10  10 
14  2 1 
10  6 2 
4 12  2 


+A) 


D S A 3 

5  7 8 7 
3 1 7 5 
8 7 4 ? 
5 5 7 7 

5 7 7 8 
17  7 7 
8 7 7 7 
7 4 7 7 

6 7 1 5 
6 7 8 ? 


(*L,  -a) 


3D  0 A H 

5 8 5 6 

3 1 7 8 

4 8 7 6 

6 7 8 7 

3 7 8 7 

6 6 7 6 

6 7 7 7 

7 6 7 6 

7 7 0 3 

3 8 4 8 
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Appendix  N 

PAIS  Test  Data  for  Positive  Mother 


Subject 

Humber 


(■*•!*,  -A)  {-H^  **A) 


(-L,  +A)  («Lj  *A) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


HD  D A H 

5 7 8 8 

10  8? 
8 7 5 7 

4 6 7 8 

4 8 7 8 

4 8 8 6 

7 8 6 8 

6 4 7 8 

7 7 3 6 

4 7 8 7 


HD  g A H 

6 6 6 7 

316  5 

5 7 6 ? 

5 8 7 6 

4 8 ? 7 

3 5 7 7 

7 8 7 8 

7 4 6 7 

7 6 2 6 

4?66 


HD  D A If 

3 12  1 

5 7 13 

0X41 

3 3 11 

3 110 

7 111 

0 111 

14  11 

2 17  3 

2 10  1 


HD  D A If 

3 0 3 2 

5 7 10 

4 0 12 

2 10  1 

5 10  1 

2 2 12 

2 111 

12  12 
118  5 
5 0 4 0 
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